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ABSTRACT 

In 1994 the Carnegie Corporation of New York convened 
the Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primary Grades to examine 
all the forces that contribute to children’s learning and development 
during the age span from 3 to 10. The 33-member group of business and 
political leaders, scientists, educators, researchers, and 
practitioners conducted extensive reviews of research and 
programmatic experience, made site visits to 60 programs in 30 
communities throughout the United States, and engaged in formal 
hearings and informal discussions with parents, teachers, 
administrators, and community leaders. There were four major 
findings: First, the majority of U.S. schoolchildren are achieving 
well below the levels they should be attaining. Second, it is 
entirely feasible to reverse the widespread pattern of educational 
underachievement among elementary school children. Third, enough is 
known about effective policies and practices in all the key learning 
institutions for each to take immediate steps to improve results for 
children toward the goal of upgrading education for all. Fourth, the 
frontline institutions must reach beyond their traditional isolation 
from each other and coordinate their efforts so that children’s 
learning and healthy development are reinforced from every side. The 
Task Force recommended a five-point program as follows: (1) promote 
children's learning in families and communities; (2) expand 
high-quality early learning opportunities; (3) create effective 
elementary schools and school systems; (4) promote high-quality 
children’s television and access to other electronic media; and (5) 
link the key learning institutions into a comprehensive, coordinated 
education system. Eight appendices contain information about 
consultants, papers, presenters, participants, public hearings, 
meetings, visitation sites, and task force members. The final section 
contains notes and references organized by chapter. (AA) 
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Executive Summary 




he vears from ilirce to ten arc a crucial age span in a young person's life, when a 
firm foundation is laid for healthy development and lifelong learning. During these 
seven years, children make great leaps in cognition, language acquisition, and reasoning, cor- 
responding with dramatic neurological changes. They develop greater facility in intellectual 
problem solving and abstract thinking. Their store of knowledge swells, their attention span 
stretches, their capacity for reflection increases. They become more proficient in their oral and 
written communication and better able to relate ideas and feelings to their peers. They also 
develop greater capability to regulate their own behavior and resolve conflict peacefully. For 
most children in this age period, it is not too late to overcome earlier difficulties; nor is it too 
early to preoare for the challenges of early adolescence and middle school. 

For most children, the long-term success of their learning and development depends to 
a great extent on what happens to them during these years of promise. Children fortunate 
enough to attend a high-quality preschool or child care program and who enter the primary 
grades with adequate preparation have a better chance of achieving to high levels than those 
who do not. Children who attend an elementary school that sets high learning standards and 
does whatever it takes to see that children meet those standards have a better chance of leav- 
ing fourth grade proficient in reading, writing, mathematics, and science. Children whose par- 
ents create a home environment that encourages learning and who remain involved in their 
children’s education throughout the years from three to ten earn higher grades than those 
whose parents are uninvolved. Children from communities that provide parents supportive 
programs aimed at enhancing children's healthy development and achievement and that offer 
out-of-school opportunities emphasizing learning do better academically than those who have 
not had such opportunities. 
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The Pattern of Underachievement 
All children are born ready and willing to 
learn. But as they progress to and through 
the primary grades, a great many lose their 
natural curiosity and enthusiasm for learn- 
ing. Millions of children are not achieving as 
much or as well as they could, in school or 
out. Most preschool programs do not pre- 
pare children for the more rigorous acade- 
mic curricula that are being adopted in the 
primary grades. The vast majority of early 
care and education programs fail to meet 
standards of quality. As many as one-third of 
American children today are entering 
kindergarten already needing additional 
support to keep up with their peers. Once in 
school, young students are not coming close 
to mastering the concepts, knowledge, and 
skills they will need to succeed later in life. 

The pattern of underachievement is 
especially stark for children of low-income 
families and children of diverse cultural, lin- 
guistic, and racial backgrounds, who by and 
large are not receiving the teaching and sup- 
port they should have as they move from 
home to school to neighborhood and other 
settings. For them, the deck can be unfairly 
stacked against academic success, and the 
years of promise can fade to hopelessness 
and resignation. 

Underachievement is a General Problem. 
But make no mistake about it: under- 
achievement is not a crisis of certain groups: 
it is not limited to the poor; it is not a prob- 
lem afflicting other people's children. Manv 
middle- and upper-income children are also 
falling behind intellectually. Indeed, by the 
fourth grade, the performance of most chil- 
dren in the United States is below what it 
should be for the nation and is certainly 



below the achievement levels of children in 
competing countries. According to stan- 
dards set by the National Assessment for 
Educational Progress (NAEP), today's fourth 
graders are not sufficiently proficient in 
reading, writing, and mathematics to be able 
to cope successfully in the information- 
based, globalized economy of the next cen- 
tury. 

T In the 1994 NAEP assessment, nearly 
three-quarters of the nation's fourth 
graders could not meet the criteria for 
proficiency in reading set for their 
grade. Forty-two percent were unable to 
reach even the basic level of perfor- 
mance, which requires only literal com- 
prehension of reading passages. 

▼ In 1994, two-thirds of fourth graders 
could not meet the standards set for 
persuasive writing, narrative writing, 
and informative writing. On persuasive 
writing, nine out of ten co lid not meet 
the proficiency standards. 

T In mathematics, 82 percent of fourth 
graders could not meet the standards 
on the 1992 naep assessment; 39 percent 
could not solve easy problems, such as 
“divide 108 by 9." 

T In case studies comparing the perfor- 
mance of U.S. urban schools with that 
of Asian urban schools, the average 
mathematics score of fifth-grade chil- 
dren in only one American school was 
as high as that of fifth-grade children in 
the lowest-performing Asian school. 
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Has American Education 
Deteriorated? 

Contrary to popular belief, today's school- 
children are performing about as well as 
their parents and teachers did twenty-five 
years ago. Most American schools arc man- 
aging to hold the line academically; despite 
the tough challenges of higher child poverty 
rates, frayed communities and families, and 
a continual stream of immigrants. Some 
groups — notably African Americans — are 
doing better than ever before. But the 
United States of the twenty-first century will 
require a much more highly educated and 
skilled population than it has now if it is to 
maintain future prosperity and ensure 
democratic renewal. No longer can the 
American education system allow so many 
young people to fall short of their academic 
promise. 

Today, Americans arc seeing the drastic 
shortcomings of an education system that is 
geared to the academic success of some but 
not all. They worry that the nation could 
slide into economic insecurity if their chil- 
dren are ill-equipped to meet the complex 
demands of the twenty-first century. Some 
may even conclude that the problems are 
just too big, too costly, and too overwhelm- 
ing to counteract or reverse. 

As confidence in the nation s educa- 
tion system has slipped, there has been a 
tendency among parents, educators, busi- 
ness leaders, and others to engage in mutu- 
al blaming. Such disillusionment and cyni- 
cism are mistaken. Since the 1970s, 
researchers have documented the many 
practices within families and communities as 
well as preschools and schools that have 
been shown to foster learning among chil- 



dren of diverse backgrounds. Today, hun- 
dreds of early learning programs, schools, 
school districts, teacher groups, researchers, 
and technical assistance organizations are 
demonstrating success in preventing or 
reversing the pattern of underachieveinent 
among children, even under the most diffi- 
cult conditions. No one has all the answers 
yet. But enough is now known about learn- 
ing and development in children between 
the ages of three and ten to begin making 
significant progress in improving the educa- 
tion of mery child. What needs to happen 
now is to put this knowledge and wisdom to 
work, within and across the sectors, on a 
large-enough scale to make significant 
improvement in children's educational 
achievement nationwide. 

Every Child Can Learn 
One of the myths that has undermined 
school reform efforts — and damaged mil- 
lions of children — is the belief that differ- 
ences in the educational performance of 
schools are primarily the result of differ- 
ences in students' inherent ability to learn. 
This belief is wrong. Schools fail for other 
reasons. Most significantly, they fail because 
of the low expectations they hold out for 
many students; the heavy reliance that 
schools place on outmoded or ineffective 
curricula and teaching methods; poorly pre- 
pared or insufficiently supported teachers; 
weak home/school linkages; the lack of ade- 
quate accountability systems; and ineffective 
allocation of resources by schools and 
school systems. 
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Circumstances of birth do indeed raise 
the odds against children’s educational suc- 
cess, but these odds are not insuperable. 
Studies show repeatedly that children's aca- 
demic performance is determined more by 
the time and effort they devote to learning, 
and by the time and effort that schools 
invest in teaching them, than by their 
inborn abilities. With the right combination 
of challenge and support from parents, edu- 
cators, and the community, virtually every 
child, by the end of the fourth grade, can be 
reading, writing, and doing math and sci- 
ence at levels now achieved by only a few. 

The Circle of Responsibility 
The first requirement in preventing wide- 
spread school failure and und^rachieve- 
ment is for the key learning institutions in 
children's lives to alter the basic assump- 
tions about the quality of work that children 
can be expected to produce, so that each 
child is challenged to meet high expecta- 
tions for learning and achievement and is 
given the necessary support to succeed. 

Schools by themselves, however, can- 
not accomplish these goals for children. 
Schools have the primary responsibility for 
children’s formal education, but student' 
educational success is influenced by far 
more than what happens to them in the for- 
mal system. Families and communities, 
preschools, after-schools, and the media all 
have a profound impact on children’s learn- 
ing, and not just during the school years — 
well before thev enter the classroom. When 
a single child fails to achieve, all of these 
institutions are likely to be at fault. All of 



these institutions, therefore, have a shared 
responsibility to contribute positively to chil- 
dren’s learning and development. All must 
begin to ask what they can do to help reverse 
the pattern of underachievement and bring 
our education system into line with our 
national need for a wholly educated popula- 
tion. 

Principles of Effective Practice. Within each 
of these spheres of influence, there are cer- 
tain principles of effective practice that have 
alreadv been put to work — in parent edu- 
cation programs, preschools, schools, com- 
munity organizations, and other key learn- 
ing institutions — and that are producing 
positive results for diverse groups of chil- 
dren. From studies and evaluations ol these 
programs, it is possible to derive certain 
principles of best practice that are common 
to all. The task force calls on all the institu- 
tions that contribute fundamentally to chil- 
dren’s learning to start today to align their 
policies and day-to-day practices more close- 
ly with these common principles of effective 
practice, oudined below: 

▼ Ensure, from the start, that children are 
ready to learn, physically and emotion- 
ally. 

▼ Set high expectations for every' child, 
monitor the child's progress continually, 
and intervene quicklv when problems 
arise. 

▼ Create high-quality, varied learning 
environments that support each child’s 
learning. 

▼ Provide high-level professional develop- 
ment to those responsible for children’s 
education and development. 
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▼ Embed children's learning in caring 
and collaborative relationships with 
educators, parents, and other adults. 

▼ Actively engage parents in their chil- 
dren's education at home and in schools. 

▼ Accept responsibility and accountability 
for each child’s learning and healthy 
development. 

▼ Make efficient, equitable use of 
resources for children’s education. 

▼ Collaborate more closely with other 
institutions and programs that affect 
children's learning. 

Taken together, these prinr ; ples of best 
practice provide a broad framework for a 
comprehensive learning strategy proposed 
by the task force. If this framework is accept- 
ed by the nation, if these principles are 
applied within all the core learning institu- 
tions in children's lives, and if these prac- 
tices are coordinated to proride children a 
more coherent learning experience, then all 
children will achieve to levels that exceed 
current expectations of their performance. 
Even if institutions do not link their efforts, 
there is much that each can do indepen- 
dently to contribute to children's education- 
al success; the failure of one to do its job 
effectively, therefore, is no justification for 
the others to falter in their own efforts on 
children's behalf. 

Task Force Recommendations 
The task force recommendations can be 
encompassed within a five-point program, as 
follows; 

▼ Promote Children’s Learning in Families 
and Communities: Families are the well- 
spring of learning for children. To assist 



parents and other caregivers in fulfilling 
their role as children's first teachers, the 
task force recommends that states and 
communities make available to even 
interested family with preschool or pri- 
mary grade children effective parent 
education and family support programs 
that promote learning and healthy child 
development. Early care and education 
programs and elementary schools 
should involve parents in their services 
to children. Communities should 
expand and improve their out-of school 
programs, so that their activities are 
linked to children learning curricula in 
school. More efforts should be made to 
accommodate children from low- 
income families, children with disabili- 
ties, and children whose first language 
is not English. Quality standards for all 
community programs for children 
should be established and enforced. 






▼ Expand High-Quality Early Learning 
Opportunities: During the preschool 
vears, children make the developmental 
leaps that form the basis of later 
achievement. To get all children readv 
for school and for an education that 
meets high standards of achievement, 
the task force recommends that the 
nation make a commitment to expand- 
ed high-quality public and private early 
care and education programs for chil- 
dren ages three to five, supported by 
national, state, and local mechanisms 
that are coordinated to assure adequate 
financing. 
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In this mixed system of private and 
publicly supported programs, higher 
standards should be developed lor facil- 
ities, staff qualifications, and overall 
program performance. 

T Create Effective Elementary Schools 
and School Systems: High-quality 

preschools will not, however, produce 
lasting benefits for children if they are 
followed by poor elementary school 
experiences. The task force, therefore, 
recommends that states play a leading 
role in developing and adopting high- 
quality standards that specify what each 
elementary' school student should know 
and be able to do across all subject 
areas. They should set rigorous perfor- 
mance standards in math, reading, writ- 
ing, and science for the end of the 
fourth grade. 

Educators should apply the same 
standards of academic performance to 
virtually ail students and use every' avail- 
able method to ensure that each stu- 
dent succeeds in meeting the require- 
ments. Language-minority children 
should be offered an equal opportunity 
to learn the same challenging content 
and high-level skills expected of stu- 
dents proficient in English. For the 
small proportion of children who may 
not be able to meet all of the standards 
due to severe disabilities that affect 
learning, individual education plans 
should set reasonable goals toward 
meeting the highest standards possible. 



States and school districts should 
invest adequate money, time, and sup- 
port in professional development of 
school staff. Professional development 
should be closely related to the school’s 
overall strategy' for meeting high stan- 
dards of achievement and should 
encompass the use of effective instruc- 
tional practices in the classroom. 

Elementary schools and districts 
need to monitor continually each 
child's progress toward the fourth-grade 
standards, beginning in kindergarten 
and the first grade, and intervene with 
additional time and varied instruction 
as soon as a child falls behind. School 
districts should monitor schools, and 
states should monitor districts, to pro- 
ride additional support and interven- 
tion when children are not progressing 
toward the goals. 

▼ Promote High-Quality Children’s 
Television and Access to Other 
Electronic Media: Television and emerg- 
ing interactive technologies offer a pow- 
erful, underutilized opportunity to 
motivate children and help them meet 
the higher learning standards. The task 
force recommends that the President, 
Congress, media executives, and busi- 
ness leaders rigorously enforce the pro- 
visions of the Children's Television Act 
of 1990 , to ensure that every' communi- 
ty has a variety of choices for high-qual- 
ity children's educational programming 
throughout the week. Communities 
should engage local businesses as part- 
ners in efforts to create broad access to 
the new information technologies and 
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sophisticated computer applications, so 
that no child is denied full opportunity 
to use these creative learning tools. 

▼ Link the Key Learning Institutions into a 
Comprehensive, Coordinated Education 
System: The discontinuities in the edu- 
cational experiences of young children 
call for the creation of comprehensive, 
continuous services that link families, 
early care and education, and schools so 
that children's learning and develop- 
ment are reinforced from every side. 
State and local leadership councils or 
committees should create strategic 
plans to address the learning and devel- 
opmental needs of children, based on 
the recommendations of this report. 

Making Rational Use 
of Resources 

Almost all of the task force recommenda- 
tions can be carried out by realigning prior- 
ities and making far better use of existing 
monetary' and nonmonetary' resources — 
eliminating programs that do not signifi- 
cantly improve teaching and learning and 
putting existing funds toward programs that 
work. More public financing, however, will 
be needed to vastly improve the quality and 
availability of early care and education pro- 
grams, so that children of three, four, and 
five receive adequate preparation for school 
and academic life and progress toward meet- 
ing the new learning standards. Finally, 
efforts must be made to reduce the dramat- 
ic disparities in public school funding across 
states and districts. 



Many actions are needed at different 
levels to reverse the pattern of under- 
achievement among the nation's children. 
But what is required above all is the convic- 
tion that dramatic improvement in chil- 
dren's learning is possible if Americans work 
together to build the sturdy institutions 
needed to assure achievement, opportunity, 
and coherence in the educational experi- 
ence of all children. Between the ages of 
three and ten, children make great leaps in 
their intellectual prowess, social skills, and 
ability to manage the emotional ups and 
downs that are part of everyday life. If all of 
us could see their mental agility' as easily as 
we observe their growing physical agility, 
then more Americans would believe that all 
children can learn to levels that far surpass 
our expectations. 

It is within the nation's power to 
accomplish these results for children, If we 
fail to keep the promise — if wc continue to 
focus on the most fortunate youngsters and 
leave the rest behind — the costs to our soci- 
ety in human distress, lost productivity, 
crime, and welfare, and in the fray ing of our 
nation’s democratic ideals, will be unbear- 
able. The choice is ours. 
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ver the past dozen years, Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a concert- 
ed effort to advance the nation's understanding of child and adolescent develop- 
ment and to foster positive outcomes for children and youth in the face of drastic changes in 



the American familv and society. Through grants and the sponsorship of special stud) groups, 
the Corporation has sought to strengthen useful knowledge of child and adolescent develop- 
ment, to raise public awareness of the facts, and to offer realistic solutions for improving the 



life chances of young people everywhere. 

From the 1980s through the early 1990s, two crucially formative and comparatively neglect- 
ed phases of the life span have been the primary' focus of the foundation's work. These are the 
first three years of lif e, beginning with the prenatal period; and early adolescence, covering ages 
ten to fifteen. Different multidisciplinary study teams were formed to address the developmen- 
tal needs of children in these two age groups and to make recommendations for action by the 
key institutions of modern society that powerfully influence the young. The reports resulting 
from these investigations. Starting Points: Meeting the heeds of Our Youngest Children (1994) and 
Great Transitions: Preparing Adolescents for a A lew Century (1995), have been widely disseminated to 
the public and are having an effect on policies and programs throughout the nation. 

The Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primary Grades was created in January 1994 
to f ocus on the crucial developmental and learning needs of children in the middle years, from 
three to ten. With a membership of twenty-three leaders in child development, education, busi- 
ness, government, and the media, it is cochaired by Shirley M. Malconi and Admiral James D. 
Watkins, both of them Corporation trustees. The executive director is Antony Ward. Once 
again, the foundation has been verv fortunate in drawing together a distinguished group of 




leaders from different sectors of American 
society — all devoted to creating better 
opportunities for our children in a time of 
profound transition. The Corporation is 
profoundly grateful to the cochairs and the 
task force staff for their superb contribu- 
tions over the past two years. 

Years of Promise: A Comprehensive Learn- 
ing Strategy for Americas Children is the final 
report of this task force and a culmination of 
the Corporation’s special initiatives in the 
field of children and youth. Together, the 
recommendations of the three reports cover 
the entire spectrum of early life, from before 
birth to age fifteen, and form the basis of a 
cohesive strategy for ensuring the optimal 
learning and development of all the nation’s 
children and youth. 

The current report addresses primary 
grade education in the broader context of 
development during middle childhood. It 
focuses on the main factors that influence 
learning in and out of the classroom, con- 
sidering not only families, preschools, and 
schools but several other institutions that 
bear stronglv on healthy growth and learn- 
ing. 

Over the vears from three to ten, chil- 
dren undergo gradual changes that are sig- 
nificant for their long-range development. 
These changes are not as drastic as those of 
th' j first few vears or of early adolescence, 
but thev are of enduring significance. Chil- 
dren in these years develop greater facility in 
intellectual problem solving and greater 



capacity for close friendships. They also 
develop more flexible abstract thinking, 
greater self-regulation, and a more extensive 
repertoire of cognitive and interpersonal 
skills altogether. For most children of this 
age period, it is not too late to overcome ear- 
lier difficulties, nor is it too early to prepare 
for the great transition of adolescence. 

These seven years are the age span 
when a firm foundation is laid for later well- 
being and accomplishment. But children 
face plenty of stressful experiences during 
these years, and the opportunities to foster 
their health and education are all too often 
missed. These years, like the earlier and 
later ones, are strongly affected by the trans- 
forming world in which we live. The main 
institutions that shape development during 
this period need urgent help to adapt to 
changing circumstances. 

Much research has shown that parents’ 
behavior has a great bearing on their 
children’s educational accomplishment. 
Indeed, as the report points out, families are 
the wellspring of learning for young chil- 
dren. The report, therefore, focuses square- 
lv on the need for more parental education 
and support for families as they cam’ out 
their essential role as children's first teach- 
ers. Parents’ involvement can help children 
adapt to school initially and stimulate 
accomplishment over the years. Deliberate 
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efforts to involve parents in various ways in 
their children's learning, ranging from pro- 
viding home education to serving as teacher 
aides or members of school governance 
committees, is an obligation of all the insti- 
tutions involved in children's learning. 

This report urges community-based 
institutions, after-school programs, and the 
media to strengthen their positive contribu- 
tions to children's learning and healthy 
development in the foreseeable future, and 
it suggests ways that they and the other pow- 
erful institutions of society can join forces in 
adapting to the requirements for a highly 
educated citizenry of the late twentieth cen- 
tury and early twenty-first. 

Years of Promise also addresses the need 
for greatly expanded child care and early 
learning opportunities for preschool chil- 
dren. There is ample evidence from 
research and good practice that preschool 
education programs such as Head Start pro- 
vide valuable preparation for young chil- 
dren entering kindergarten and first grade, 
especially those from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Educational activities in the years 
immediately preceding entry into the pri- 
mary grades get preschoolers ready for 
more formal education, provide preventive 
health services, involve parents in their edu- 
cation, and open doors to community 
resources. 

Next comes the transition to elemen- 
tary school. As in other major transitions, 
children need special attention to cross the 



threshold successfully. Fortunately, research 
efforts directed at the discontinuities in the 
transition from preschool to school have 
given valuable guidance to educators, pro- 
gram directors, policymakers, and the gen- 
eral public. 

The elementary grades constitute a 
defining experience for children — one that 
will heavily influence the life course from 
middle childhood to adolescence and 
bevond. The importance of success in 
school is profound. A child’s fundamental 
sense of worth as a person depends substan- 
tially on the ability' to achieve in school. A 
child who is faced with low expectations for 
performance or who is not supported in 
meeting high expectations sets in motion 
self-defeating attitudes that can lead to edu- 
cational alienation and diminished 
prospects over the entire life span. The 
report provides a framework for improving 
the educational performance of all the 
nation’s children, based on the best evi- 
dence from research and practice. 

Can we do better than we are doing 
now? The report answers yes emphatically! 
It shows the way to prevent much of the 
damage now occurring. Not only would the 
measures advocated here greatly enhance 
learning, health, and decent human rela- 
tionships among the young, but they would 
have powerful beneficial social and econom- 
ic impacts. Bringing the years of promise to 
fulfillment would surely improve the life 
chances of all our children and thereby 
enhance the future of the entire society. 
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This report, like the prior ones, has 
depended heavily on Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s staff, who are deeply dedicated to the 
well-being of all our children. Their knowl- 
edge, skill, and commitment have con- 
tributed much to this report. As before, 
Vivien Stewart and Aver}- Russell have pro- 
vided guidance and ensured quality at every 
phase of the effort. Several others have also 
made valuable contributions, especially, 
Antony Ward, Rima Shore, Michael Levine, 
Anthony Jackson, Fritz Mosher, Anne Bor- 
donaro, and Marchelle Rush. Maud Abeel, 
Jeannette Aspden, Katherine Bobbitt, Beth 
Hickner, Patsy McCook, Susan Smith, 
Valerie Vitale, and Sara Wolpert have pro- 
vided additional assistance. 

David A. Hamburg 
President 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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t has oeen a while now since our own children were small, but neither of us can forget 
■ the milestones that marked off the years: moving from a trike to a bike; losing ’’baby 
teeth” and getting permanent ones; learning to read and write, to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide; planting seeds and watching them grow; having playmates and then good friends; start- 
ing school; getting a first library' card. Throughout the years from three to ten, our children 
were developing as people, as learners, and as citizens of their community'. Although the for- 
mal system of education started for them at age five, they were learning from the first day of 
their lives and throughout the preschool years. As they entered elementary school and grew 
more independent of us, they remained closely connected to family. 

Whether children have the opportunity' for learning to the highest levels during those 
earliest years depends today, as it always has, almost entirely on the family they are bom into 
— and whether the family has access to regular health care, to high-quality early care and edu- 
cation opportunities, to enriching school and out-of-school experiences, and to other sup- 
portive services in the community. But now parents are finding it more and more difficult to 
cope as they try to make both a living and a life for themselves and their children. 

Today's children are themselves going to have to earn their living, care for their children, 
and make their way in a much more complex world — a world where change is the constant 
and where knowledge and skills will determine whether they have a good quality 7 of life or just 
survive. We can prepare these children for that world, by ensuring their healthy development 
and raising the standards for what they must know and be able to do to the level required for 
success in the global economy of the twenty-first century 7 . But we must begin getting them ready 
for that world now. 

The Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primary Grades focused on the age span from 
three to ten because, tor most children, the long-term success of their learning and develop- 
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ment is largely dependent on what happens 
to them during these "years of promise.” In 
conducting its work, the task force examined 
the most important institutions that con- 
tribute to children's achievement — namely, 
the familv, preschools and other child care 
and early learning programs, and elemen- 
tary schools, but also community-based orga- 
nizations, after-school programs, and the 
media. Each of these institutions has a pro- 
found impact on children, and not just dur- 
ing their school years but long before they 
enter a classroom. 

In the years before they enter elemen- 
tary school, some children have ready 
access to good medical care, but a substan- 
tial number do not and suffer unnecessarily 
from preventable diseases. Some children 
speak English at home, but an increasing 
number are fluent in *'ther languages and 
only begin English in school. A lew attend a 
high-quality preschool or child care pro- 
gram, but other children spend years in 
poor-qualitv programs that contribute little 
toward meeting their developmental and 
learning needs. Some children come from 
families already skilled in organizing their 
homes to support learning, both in and out 
of school, while others come from families 
who need access to information and advice 
to accomplish this goal. 

As children begin primary education, 
the crucial differences in their prior life 
experiences persist. Good health care con- 
tinues to be available to some children and 
not to others. Some children have access to 



a rich variety of constructive after-school 
programs and community activities and to 
lessons and tutoring that support and sup- 
plement their learning, while others do not. 
Some children have computers at home, 
while others spend virtually their entire out- 
of-school time in the house watching televi- 
sion — often because their parents justifi- 
ably fear for their safety out-of-doors. 

Of course, these differences in chil- 
dren’s experiences do not explain all the dif- 
ferences in their learning. All children bring 
to school characteristics that need to be 
accommodated and built upon in their edu- 
cation. Elementary schools, however, have 
traditionally been ill-equipped to cope with 
differences among children and, for the 
most part, are not organized to address 
them. As a result, large numbers of 
American children fail to achieve to the lev- 
els they should, measured by the nation s 
own standards and by comparison with the 
achievement of children in other, compet- 
ing nations, The burden of underachieve- 
ment affects children of all income groups 
and social backgrounds, but it falls particu- 
larly hard on low-income children. 

In undertaking its mission, the task 
force held six two-day meetings, commis- 
sioned background papers from prominent 
scholars on key issues, and reviewed the bur- 
geoning research on effective programs. 
Task force members and staff visited and 
observed more than sixtv schools and pro- 
grams in thirtv different communities 
throughout the country and held informal 
meetings with scores of teachers and par- 
ents. Local administrators, teachers, union 
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officials, parents, early childhood and after- 
school specialists, and business leaders were 
also invited to address the task force at more 
formal hearings held in Washington, D.C., 
and Los Angeles. 

The task force found that taking a 
wider perspective on education — looking 
at all the major influences on children's 
learning and development from three to ten 
— revealed more of ihe deficiencies of the 
American education system than an exclu- 
sive look at formal schooling would have 
permitted. This wider perspective helped to 
explain the underachievement of so many 
young children and also pointed toward 
solutions. 

Based on our research and our discus- 
sions with people throughout the country, 
the task force has concluded that each insti- 
tudon involved in children’s learning and 
development can begin to improve educa- 
donal outcomes for children, by adopung 
approaches and implementing programs 
known from studies and evaluations to work. 
Beyond what they can do independently, 
these insdtudons can also seek to link their 
efforts, aided by the powerful sectors of soci- 
ety, in the creadon of a comprehensive learn- 
ing strategy for all of America’s children. 

The task force urges that all of chil- 
dren's learning from the age of three to ten 
be understood as vital to their successful 
education. First, we challenge families and 
communities, preschools, after-schools, and 
media industries to accept responsibility and 



accountability for earning out their unique 
roles in strengthening the currently defi- 
cient educational system. Second, we ask for 
greatly expanded opportunities for high- 
qualitv early education and child care 
opportunities for preschool children. Third, 
we propose that elementary schools them- 
selves be helped to reorganize so that thev 
ran cope more effectively with the wide 
range of differences among children, setting 
high standards and enabling all children to 
achieve their optimal learning and develop- 
ment. Finally, we ask these institutions to 
begin working together to develop and sup- 
port the proposed comprehensive learning 
strategy. 

The task force is persuaded that, as a 
nauon, we now have the knowledge and 
resources to implement this strategy. We 
hope that Years of Promise will help to mobi- 
lize the will to do so. 

As cochairs, we wish to express our pro- 
found appreciation to the members for their 
commitment to the work of the task force. 
The discussions at our meetings and during 
our many visits to programs produced an 
extraordinary array of provocadve and stim- 
ulating ideas, and those ideas infuse this 
report. We also express our gratitude to the 
staff and children at the many programs that 
task force members visited during the 
course of our work and to the scores of par- 
ents, teachers, and administrators who took 
time to talk with us informally and in formal 
hearings about the issues as they saw them. 
Their opinions and concerns profoundly 
influenced our work. 
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We acknowledge the legacy of two 
giants of education who shared their wisdom 
and insight with us before their deaths: Fred 
Hechinger, who was actively involved with 
the task force from its inception: and Ernest 
Boyer, who in one of his final public presen- 
tations shared his work on the primary 
school. 

We also thank all the stafF members of 
the task force at Carnegie Corporation who 
tirelessly assisted our investigations over the 
past two years and who provided crucial sup- 
port in the preparation of this report. In par- 
ticular, we wish to acknowledge the work of 
Antonv Ward, executive director of the task 
force, and Vivien Stewart, chair of the 
Corporation's grant program on Children 
and Youth. Staff members Michael Levine, 
Anthony Jackson, and Fritz Mosher brought 
their deep knowledge of the complex issues 
to the deliberations of the task force and 
helped prepare major segments of the 
report. Consultant and writer Rima Shore 
infused the report with her deep knowledge 
of education and her strong writing. 

Avery* Russell, the Corporation's direc- 
tor of publications, applied her enormous 
expertise to the hectic stages of rewriting, 
editing, designing, and producing the 



report. Anne Bordonaro oversaw the 
research for the report and was a lively par- 
ticipant in our meetings, while Marchelle 
Rush managed the endlessly complex 
mechanics of the meetings and program vis- 
its and kept the drafts of the report flowing. 
Jeannette Aspden, Nidia Marti, Valerie 
Vitale, and Sara Wolpert also provided 
important support. 

We w r ant to thank our staffs as w r ell, at 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the Consortium for 
Oceanographic Research and Education, 
who not only shared our attention with the 
w’ork of the task force, but also had to keep 
up with schedules and drafts as well as find 
us on the globe w’hen we needed to get 
together. 

Shirley M. Malcom 
Cochair 

James D. Watkins 
Cochair 
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Chapter I 



Reversing the Pattern 

OF U N D E R A C H I E V E M E N T 



r* ... 

■ tow ding a |)uik playground. wrapped so warmly it is a wonder thev ran move ;it all. 

a park of children three and four wars old head for the slide. One polka-dot bun- 
dle squats to pick up a shiny stone, unaware that her curiosity is about to wreak havoc on the 
line ol children behind her. A child in a puffy snowsttit crashes into her and plops to the ground, 
and several others follow. A hoy and a girl, barely visible under hats and scarves, try to show each 
othei how to whistle. One bov in a peaked cap boosts a hesitant playmate up the ladder. At the 
top thev hurl themselves down the spiral chute — spirited, resilient, eager for adventure. 

These are the children of promise — preschoolers whose boundless energy is matched 
only bv their curiosity and creativity, whose agility is the envy of their parents and teachers, 
whoso openness and expressiveness are always remarkable and occasionally breathtaking. 
Watching them, it is easy to believe that they can do anything they want to do. be anyone they 
want to be; it is easy to summon the optimism that yet a new generation is rising to fuel this 
nation's historical belief in endless possibility. 

Fast forward to age ten. Over the years these children have caught occasional glimpses of 
each other at the playground, but for the most part their lives have diverged. Some attended a 
high-quality preschool; others stayed at home until they entered kindergarten: still others were 
watched by an aunt or a neighbor while their parents worked. Some saw a pediatrician regu- 
laih, othei s wcie taken to the emergency room for fevers or stomachaches. 

One ol the whistlers from the playground is now a computer whiz and eager to learn new 
skills. 1 lie child in the puffy snowsttit has discovered she likes math and science. The other 
whistler started out liking math but now gets poor marks from his teachers. The bov in the 
peaked cap is obsessed with video games; he gets good grades in school but he doesn't read 
unh he is pushed. In the afternoons, thev shuttle between trumpet, piano lessons, soccer 
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practice, and after-school programs. But 
others return each day to an empty house 
and a television set. One wanders the 
streets, wondering if anyone will notice 
whether he goes home at all; some days he 
skips school altogether. The child in polka 
dots now spends most of her afternoons 
babysitting for her little brothers and watch- 
ing sitcoms. There is 
homework to do, but 
she avoids it. The 
shiny stone has been 
long forgotten. 

Something hap- 
pens to many Ameri- 
can children as they 
progress to and 
through the elemen- 
tary grades — some- 
thing elusive and dis- 
turbing: over the 

years, they lose their 
natural curiosity and 
their enthusiasm for 
learning. Millions of 
children are not 
achieving as mu^ or 
as well as they could, in school or out; they 
are not coming close to mastering the con- 
cepts, knowledge, and skills they will need to 
succeed later in life. 

The pattern of educational undcr- 
achievement is especially stark for millions 
of children of diverse cultural, linguistic, 
and racial backgrounds, who are not receiv- 
ing the teaching and support they should 
have as they move from home to school to 
neighborhood and to other settings in the 
course of each day. Many come to school 



But make no . 
mistake about it: 
underachievement 
is not just a crisis 
of certain groups. 
It is not limited to 
the poor; it is not 
a problem afflict- 
ing other people’s 
children. The fact 
is, two out of three 
school dropouts in 
the Unitecr States 
are not poor at the 
time they leave 
school, and most 
children who drop 
out have never 
been poor. 



using a nonstandard form of English; others 
are from homes where English is not the 
dominant language or where English is not 
used at all. Such children often enter school 
with perspectives and behaviors that differ 
from those that prevail in traditional class- 
rooms. For them, the deck can be unfairly 
stacked against academic success, and the 
vears of promise can quickly fade to hope- 
lessness and resignation. 

But make no mistake about it: under- 
achievement is not just a crisis of certain 
groups. It is not limited to the poor; it is not 
a problem afflicting other people's children. 
The fact is, two out of three school 
dropouts in the United States are not poor 
at the time they leave school, and most chil- 
dren who drop out have never been poor. 1 
What Americans must come to terms with is 
that many middle- and upper-income chil- 
dren are also failing to thrive intellectually. 
By the fourth grade, the performance of 
most children in the United States is below 
what it should be. 

Every Child Can Learn 
Years of Promise , the report of the Carnegie 
Task Force on Learning in the Primary 
Grades, affirms the conviction that all chil- 
dren in the nation are children of promise; 
virtually all children can learn and achieve 
to much higher levels than they are reaching 
today, given the right combination of chal- 
lenge, attention, and teaching from families, 
schools, and communities. 
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Being Three 



Children grow and develop at different rates, and the same child will progress more rapidly in some 

areas of development than in others. Generally speaking, however, by three most children are: 

▼ Self-confident and trusting: They know that they are important, that their needs and desires 
matter, and that their actions make a difference. They trust their caregivers and count on them 
to teach them and to satisfy their needs; they believe that with their help they can succeed. 

▼ Intellectually inquisitive: They enjoy learning new facts, skills, and ways of understanding the 
world. They ask many questions to gain information about the world and their place in it. They 
can learn from fantasy play, from books, from television, and. most importantly, from their par- 
ents and other caregivers. 

▼ Able to use language to communicate: They begin to use words to exchange ideas, concepts, 
and feelings with others, and to express aggression and frustration in healthy ways. They can fol- 
low simple directions and understand the gist of many conversations and stories, and they can 
describe themselves to peers in terms of their behaviors or possessions (“I can jump high”; “I 
have a doll**). 

▼ Able to use their increasing physical agility to play and explore: They are beginning to jump, 
climb, and balance reasonably well, and they enjoy practicing these skills. They have a more real- 
istic view of the consequences of their physical actions than they did as toddlers, and this instills 
in them both new confidence and somewhat more self-restraint. 

▼ Able to relate well to others: They enjoy playing with other children and are beginning to share 
toys and ideas. Their relationships with adults become more complex and reciprocal. Children 
begin to regulate their own impulses and to behave in ways that will be acceptable or gratifying 
to others. 

▼ Able to empathize with others: They have a growing sense of connectedness and social 
responsibility. They have some awareness of the thoughts, feelings, and experiences of others, 
and they show concern, and may intervene, when others are suffering. 
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This conviction is fueled by more than 
mere optimism. Beginning with the effective 
schools movement and the effective parent- 
ing research of the 1970s, researchers have 
documented the kinds of family interac- 
tions, family support activities, early care 
and education, and elementary school prac- 
tices and policies that can strengthen chil- 
dren's achievement.- More recent research 
has begun to explore how these initiatives 
and practices can be expanded to embrace a 
much larger number of families, schools, 
and communities.' 

Poverty and other adverse circum- 
stances do indeed raise the odds against 
many children’s academic success, but some 
parents, some community education efforts, 
some preschools, and some elementary 
schools have overcome these odds. Today, 
hundreds of schools, school districts, 
teacher groups, researchers, and technical 
assistance organizations have begun to 
demonstrate how these initiatives and prac- 
tices can be extended to every family, school, 
and community to reverse the pattern of 
underachievement. 

Educators and others are gradually 
evolving a more systematic approach to chil- 
dren's learning, selecting strategies on the 
basis of well-designed evaluations, modifying 
these strategies to determine the best 
approach for each child, continually assessing 
each child’s progress, and adjusting instruc- 
tion accordingly. No one has all the answers 
yet. But enough is now known about learning 
and development to begin to make signifi- 
cant progress in improving the education of 
every child. To a greater degree than ever 
before, early school failure can be prevented. 
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marked bv rapid and continuous physiologi- 
cal, intellectual, and social changes, so that in 
seven years they will he almost unrecogniz- 
able from the snowsuited bundles we have 
just met. A three-year-old can generally shape 
clay, construct sim- 
ple sentences, and 
express empathy 
toward others. A 
child of' six is agile 
and coordinated 
enough to ride a 
two-wheeler, make 
a potholder on a 
hand loom, and use 
a pencil to print her 
name. By age ten, 
she will be able to 
cartwheel across the 
playground, deftly 
finger a musical 
m- 






The trajectory of 
underaoiievement 
followed bv so 
many of our 
students through 
no fault of their 
own can be 
changed.... By the 
end of grade four, 
virtually every 
child can be read- 
ing, writing, and 
dging math and 
science at levels 
now achieved by 
only a few. 



instrument, or; 
ble a model car from dozens of small pieces. 
By then, she will have almost doubled in 
height and weight. 4 



The Task Force’s Approach 
The report of the Carnegie Task Force on 
Learning in the Primary Grades focuses on 
childrens learning and development from 
the age of three to ten. It documents the 
importance of this age span in laying a firm 
foundation for healthy development and 
lifelong learning. It explores the various con- 
texts in which learning takes place that influ- 
ence children's future achievement and pro- 
ductivity It refutes the mvths and counters 
the cynicism that have undermined educa- 
tional reform efforts and that only further 
damage our children. And it considers the 
consequences for a nation that, deliberately 
or inadvertently, fails to grasp the opportuni- 
ties at hand to foster competent, confident 
learners for the twenty-first century'. 

More importantly, Years of Promise offers 
workable remedies. The trajectory' of under- 
achievement followed by so many of our stu- 
dents through no fault of their own can be 
changed. The evidence from research and 
demonstration is strong enough, the practi- 
cal experience from implemented programs 
and successful schools firm enough, and the 
positive results for children solid enough to 
point the way: Educational success is possi- 
ble not just for some but for all the nation's 
children. By the end of grade four, virtually 
every child can be reading, writing, and 
doing math and science at levels now 
achieved by only a few. 

Development in the Years 
from Three to Ten 
As they clamber up the ladder to whoosh 
down the slide, the three- and four-vear-olds 
in our playground are indeed moving “fast 
forward." Their next seven vears will be 



Brain Development. Many of the leaps that 
children make during the years of promise 
correspond with dramatic neurological 
changes. Thanks to advances in neuroimag- 
ing, scientists have amassed more knowledge 
over the past ten years abotit how r the human 
brain develops than they had accumulated in 
the previous several centuries/’ New findings 
are revealing the immense capacity' of the 
voting brain for learning. They arc showing 
that, in the first decade of life, brain devel- 
opment hinges not only on an individuals 
genetic endowment but also, to a greater 
extent than previously realized, on experi- 
ence and environment. 
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Fi ve-to-Seven- Year Shift 



In communities around the world, children's capacities and responsibilities shift dramatically some- 
where between the ages of five and seven. In many parts of the world, children are expected, during 
this period, to know rules, appreciate cultural customs and abide by them, and to take more respon- 
sibility for performing household chores, caring for younger children, or tending animals. It is during 
this age span that they are thought to be ready for formal teaching or training. The timing and nature 
of this shift depends on the cultural context as well as on individual children s rate of development, 
their family and community setting, and their educational experiences, but it almost always occurs 
during this two-year period. 

Developmental scientists have observed a leap, during this age span, in children’s social, moral, 
and cognitive growth. By age seven, most children can: 

▼ Learn for learning’s sake: Their ability to learn things is not conditioned solely by the immedi- 
ate social or cultural setting. Seven-year-olds can deal with abstractions more readily than 
younger children. Presented with an object or an idea, they can make associations based on 
memory or imagination. 

▼ Focus on an activity for an extended period: Their attention span is growing, and they can plan 
and carry out activities requiring more than one step. Seven-year-olds can pay attention to more 
than one thing at a time. 

▼ Think about themselves in complex ways: Before age five, children often characterize them- 
selves in terms of their behavior or their possessions (”1 can run fast”; “1 have a baby brother”); 
by age seven, they are often able to generalize about their personal qualities (”! am athletic”; “I 
am part of a family”), and they become more accurate in assessing their own strengths and 
weaknesses. They can make social comparisons (“l can rur, faster than Jimmy but not Bobby”). 

▼ Use language for various purposes: They communicate easily, using a rapidly expanding vocab- 
ulary and a grasp of basic grammar. By the time they are seven, children use language not 
merely for communication but also for expression and interpretation. Seven-year-olds know 
that language can be manipulated, and they enjoy using it to entertain and amuse themselves 
and others. 
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During the years from three to ten, the 
brain is more densely "wired" than at any 
other time in the human life cycle — that is, 
it has more synapses connecting brain cells. 
This is particularly true in the part of the 
brain that controls complex cognitive func- 
tions, such as language and logical thinking. 
Brain activity in children ages three to ten is 
more than twice that of adults.'* 

In the course of development in early 
childhood, the brain tends to retain and 
reinforce those connections that are repeat- 
edly used and to eliminate those that are 
not. As the brain matures, excess svnapses 
aie pruned — a process of refinement that 
responds to experience and therefore pro- 
ceeds differently for even* individual. This 
fine tuning” continues throughout the first 
decade of life. Brain researchers believe that 
the pruning process, particularly in the cere- 
bral cortex, is associated with the mastery of 
basic skills and the formation of intellectual 
capacities. 

The brain has evolved in wavs that 
make it particularly efficient at acquiring a 
range of skills, such as language, in a child’s 
first ten years. Afterwards, learning contin- 
ues, but in most individuals later remedia- 
tion, while certainly possible, is more diffi- 
cult. 

Severe neglect or trauma during child- 
hood can have a devastating impact on the 
development of the brain and on all the 
functions mediated bv the brain — emo- 
tional, cognitive, behavioral, and psycholog- 
ical. For example, children who experience 
chronic abuse or neglect may fail to develop 
fully the biological s\ stems that allow and 
regulate the expression of emotion and that 
(an help a child learn to be resilient during 



times of adversity. Children who form 
strong, trusting attachments to caregivers in 
the early years and throughout the first 
decade are more likely to develop the cop- 
ing skills that stand them in good stead in 
the face of stresses that life inevitably 
brings. 7 




Cognitive, Social, and Emotional Growth. 



W ith each passing year between the ages of 
three and ten, children's thinking and lan- 
guage gain precision and complexity. Their 
store of knowledge swells, their attention 



span stretches, their 
capacity for reflec- 
tion increases.* Thev 
become more self- 
confident and profi- 
cient in their oral and 
written communica- 
tion and better able 
to relate ideas and 
feelings to their peers 
and adults. These 
capacities allow chil- 
dren to take on more 
challenging academic 
tasks, such as reading 
and mathematics. 



With each passing 
year betweeh the 
ages of three and 
ten, children’s 
thinking and 
language gain 
precision and 
complexity. Their 
store ol knowledge 
swells, their atteri- 
tion span stretches, 
their capacity 
for reflectioii 
increases. 



During this age span, children also experi- 
ence dramatic social and emotional growth, 
developing the framework for negotiating 
social relationships, the capacity to under- 
stand and resolve moral dilemmas, and the 
attitudes and habits that will affect their 



long-term health and even their longevitv. 
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The Big Sort 

The phenomenal pace of children's growth 
along many dimensions, and the nature of 
the tasks they must master, make the age 
span from three to ten absolutely crucial for 
children's optimal learning and develop- 
ment. These years offer families, communi- 
ties, and schools critical intervention points 
for helping children 
to develop knowledge 
and skills, positive atti- 
tudes toward learning, 
healthy behaviors, 
and emotional attach- 
ments of powerful 
and enduring signifi- 
cance. 1 * If these oppor- 
tunities are squan- 
dered, it becomes pro- 
gressively more diffi- 
cult and more expensive to make up for the 
deficits later on. 

During these years, children solidify a 
sense of who they are academically and 
where they stand in relation to their peers. 
The ideas they absorb about their own capa- 
bilities, based on messages they receive with- 
in the family, schools, neighborhood, and 
the popular media, can have a decisive 
impact on their later success, 10 These mes- 
sages can be especially important for chil- 
dren whose culture, language, race, family 
structure, or economic status differ from 
those of the mainstream. Most children, 
including those who are later identified as 



Some studies 
conclude that it is 
possible to identify 
Future dropouts 
as early as grade 
three, basea on 
students’ school 
performance, 
particularly in 
anguage. skills 
ana reading. 



“at risk," begin the early grades with the con- 
viction that they will succeed. But by the 
time they reach grade four, the loss of confi- 
dence in their own abilities that many expe- 
rience may be nearly irreparable. 

For the majority of schoolchildren in 
America, the early elementary grades are 
the years of the “big sort,'* when educational 
stratification begins in earnest. 11 Studies 
over two decades have shown that children's 
later achievement is highly influenced by 
what happens to them in their first years of 
formal schooling. By the end of third grade, 
most children “are launched into achieve- 
ment trajectories that they follow for the rest 
of their school years." 1 - Some studies con- 
clude that it is possible to identify future 
dropouts as early as grade three, based on 
students' school performance, particularly 
in language skills and reading. 1 * 

Researchers are finding that children 
who are taught inappropriately and take an 
early dislike to schoolwork, or who come to 
have doubts about their academic worth, 
may be at a disadvantage in all future learn- 
ing. 14 In contrast, those who enjoy classroom 
activities and feel valued as learners are like- 
ly to seize opportunities for learning both 
inside and out of school. 15 

Language-Minority Children. Adjusting to 
classroom settings and mastering basic skills 
are difficult tasks for any child. For the 
approximately 2.8 million children who 
come to school each year unable to speak or 
understand English, the challenges are even 
more formidable, These children come 
from all over the world. Once they enter 
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American schools, most learn English quick- 
ly, becoming reasonably fluent within two to 
three years. As they learn English, most 
come to prefer it to their native language." 1 
But research shows that many children need 
much more time — as many as four or five 
\eais to master the English-language 
skills needed for school success.'* For lan- 
guage-minor ity children, the challenges arc 
not merely linguistic: they must learn to 
negotiate new cultural terrain as well, inter- 
preting new words, gestures, and unfamiliar 
ways of communicating feelings, regulating 
behavior, or negotiating differences. 



Home and Classroom. The culture of the 
classroom may also be disorienting for chil- 
dren who were horn in this country but 
whose race, ethnicity, or economic circum- 
stances set them apart from the other chil- 
dren. When they enter school, the expecta- 
tions and assumptions they confront tnav 
differ dramatically from those thev internal- 
ized at home. Several leading scholars have 
pointed out that the disparity between the 
culture of the home and the culture of the 
classroom begins to undermine manv chil- 
dren s enthusiasm for learning at about the 
age of eight."* If children feel out of place, if 
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By age ten. most children have achieved a strong sense of independence and a complex understand- 
ing of who they are and how they fit in with their schoolmates and friends, as well as with their par- 
ents and other adults. Children mature at different rates, but at ten most children are: 

7 "lougnttui aoout tr.rar :wn ••..intitv: Younger children tend to evaluate their strengths in dif- 
ferent areas (such as handwriting, running, or singing), but ten-year-olds have an overall sense 
of self-worth. They can compare their own capacities with those of other children, and they 
have a clear sense of the social acceptability of the traits they see in themselves or in others. 

~r -;- Da010 (;f !t - -steal, consistent. : :-!bcnte v.ournt processes: Ten-year-olds can use logic to 
organize information and can solve complex, multistep problems on their own. They can also 
describe the mental activities and logic that undergird their learning processes. Having mastered 
many basic skills they can now imagine future possibilities that propel their interest in gaining 
other skills. As they read (or watch television or use their computers), they can think critically, 
comparing the perspectives of more than one person and grasping the relationships among dif- 
ferent theories or facts. 

T Able to use language effectively and to adjust their use of the language to different situa- 
tions: They can use their wide vocabulary and strong grasp of grammar to describe their expe- 
rience. defend a position, or negotiate conflict. They can understand and use the language of the 
home, the classroom, and the community when each is appropriate. 



(lasMoom instruction is irinoic Imm the 
experiences and commitments of their own 
lives, thev tnav lime out. As thev feel the 
weight o! that teacher's disappointment, 
thev max fall hmluT and IiiiiIht behind in 
s< honl. I ask four member James I*, (.tuner * 
nhscives that . because of disc'cmrui'ing «md 
dissonant experiences. children from low- 
ing nine and minoriiv l>acki»miinds arc mote 
likclv than othei < hildren to sec academic 



Mieeess as hevond t lu‘i i reaeli. and so die\ 
mav protect themselves l>\ dcciclint* that 
srhoc >1 lias no value. 

Special Education — A One-Way Ticket? 

( )ne tneehanistn ol the hit* soi t is the spec ial 
edneation sxstcm. It ollcts t nlieal services to 
mam students who have teal need foi spe- 
cial attention, hut it max derail mam others 
who. t*ivcn intensive. sustained instruetion. 
would he capable ot nieetim* hit’ll expecta- 
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▼ Able to use their bodies effectively: Ten-year-olds have learned the physical skills needed for 
a range of games and activities, such as basketball, gymnastics, or swimming, and with practice 
they can become proficient in these areas. They can participate effectively as part of a team. 
They have well-developed fine motor skills and can manipulate small objects with ease. 

▼ Forming a set of values to guide their behavior: They are able to articulate an ethical dilem- 
ma and to explain the principles that underlie it. Having tested the core values of their families 
and communities against those of their peers, they are able to internalize a consistent set of val- 
ues that guide their behavior. 

▼ Able to negotiate a wide range of social interactions without adult help: By ten, most children 
have mastered the basic social conventions of their communities and appreciate the usefulness of 
those conventions. They can define their place within a peer group and can participate, without adult 
supervision, in rule-based games. Ten-year-olds can develop friendships that transcend momentary 
interactions, and they seek to resolve conflicts in order to sustain important relationships. 



tions in regular classrooms. The number ol 
Modems ages (hive to (weiuv-one annualK 
served In special education programs has 
(limbed sharph. reaching f>.l million in 
Hl'TS-bT This represents a percent 

increase since 1 1 ) 7 ( > — //. Children between 
the ages ol three and eleven constitute more 
than hall the spe( ial education population.' * 
Students identified as having specific 
learning disabilities at count lor slighlh 
more than half of all those in special educa- 
tion. There is growing c\idence that mam of 
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these children ma\ not belong in special 
education at all. Some arc* referred In well- 
intentioned teachers who believe* that a spe- 
cial education placement is the onl\ wav to 
get extra help for students running into aca- 
demic trouble. At the same time, it appears 
that children with other kinds of special 
needs — those with emotional and behav- 
ioral pioblems — ma\ be undeceived.-'" 
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For too many children, a referral to 
special education is a one-way ticket: too few 
are given opportunities to return full time to 
regular classrooms. In some big-city school 
systems, the rate of “decertifying" children 
(Vom special education may be 5 percent or 
less.- 1 In these districts, students in resource 
rooms and self-contained settings appear to 
be making verv little headway in mastering 
basic academic skills. 

Underachievement 
Is a General Problem 
Children from all backgrotinds face obsta- 
cles to successful learning — native speak- 
ers of English as well as second-language 
learners; children in regular classrooms as 
well as pupils in special education; children 
from middle-income families as well as 
those who live in poverty; children in the 
suburbs as well as those in the cities. If their 
approaches to learning are at odds with the 
approaches to teaching that characterize 
most classrooms, and their strengths and 
needs go unnoticed, they are at special risk 
of having educational experiences that are 
at best unsatisfactory, and at worst deeply 
scarring. 

And indeed, by the time they reach 
fourth grade, the great majority of today's 
children have not met the standards for pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics that have been set in this country'. The 
United States has yet to reach professional 
or popular consensus on acceptable levels 
for student achievement, but in 1992 the 
Governing Board of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) made 
an effort to define what the nation’s stu- 
dents should achieve in reading and math. 



On the 1994 assessment, NAEP found that 
nearly three-quarters of the nation's fourth 
graders could not meet the reading criteria 
set for their grade. 

To meet the “proficient" standard on 
the naep examinations, children must show 
that they can read, understand, and draw' 
conclusions from a variety’ of texts selected 
for their age and grade. But a large percent- 
age of students — 42 percent — were unable 
to reach even the basic achievement level, 
which requires only literal comprehension 
of reading passages. 

Mathematics achievement is even 
lower. The vast majority of fourth graders — 
82 percent — could not meet the standard 
for proficiency in mathematics on the 1992 
assessment, the most recent test for which 
data are available. This test included prob- 
lems considered to be “challenging" for 
fourth graders. For example, one question 
was, “By how much would 217 be increased 
if the digit 1 were replaced with the digit 5?" 
A large percentage of fourth graders — 39 
percent — were unable to reach even the 
lowest achievement level, which required 
them to solve “easy" problems, such as 
“divide 108 by 9." 

The naep examinations also measure 
writing achievement by asking students to 
write in ways appropriate to different pur- 
poses: persuasive uniting, such as writing a let- 
ter to the school principal taking a stand on 
whether the school year should be longer; 
narrative writing, such as writing a story' abotit 
an adventure as a space traveler on another 
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planet; or informative writing, such as describ- 
ing a typical lunchtime at school. In 1994, 
two-thirds of fourth graders were unable to 
provide a “developed” response to any of 
these tasks. Nine out of ten could not meet 
the standard for persuasive writing. -- 



Perhaps the most telling evidence of 
American students' widespread under- 
achievement emerges from a series of case 
studies of education carried out over more 
than a decade comparing schools in Min- 
neapolis and Chicago with schools in cities 



Figure I . I 




Mean Mathematics Scores for First and Fifth Grade 
Students; an international comparison 
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Grade l Grade 5 

The findings of a 1987 study of fifty-one schools in three East Asian cities and the 
Chicago metropolitan area are sobering. In the first grade, the mean for the highest- 
scoring American school is lower than any of the Chinese schools and is at about the 
median for schools in Taiwan and Japan. By the fifth grade, only one American school 
scored as high as the lowest-scoring East Asian schools. 

Source: adapted from Harold W. Stevenson and James W. Stigler. 1992. The Learning Gap: Why 
Our Schools Are Failing and What We Can Leam from Japanese and Chinese Education, New York: 
Touchstone, p. 35. 
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d eril ,nd Promise: ?°evsmtable Risks and M'SSEd Opportunities 

Beginning about age three, children require much less constant care than infants and toddlers, and 
they are also, as a group, relatively healthy. And yet. in the years of Promise. American children face 
a range of serious risks and missed opportunities — almost all of them preventable. 

-i ea I tn ana Safety 

T One in six children under the age of five has no health insurance. 

t Accidental injuries are the leading cause of death among children from three to ten - all the 
more tragic because most of these injuries can be avoided with safety measures such as seat- 

belts in cars, bicycle helmets, and ‘'child-proof’ households. 

-r Asthma, the most serious chronic disease of childhood, has increased by one-third since 1981. 
In this time, childhood deaths from asthma have doubled. These increases are related to aller- 
gens and pollutants inside and outside the home, as well as to inadequate medical care and lack 

of education about the disease. 

y Youngsters from three to ten are at the highest risk for experiencing child abuse. 



Early Care and Education 

T During 1 995. fewer than half of all three-to-five-year-olds with family incomes of $40,000 or less 
were enrolled in preschool, compared with 82 percent of children from families with incomes 

of more than $75,000 per year. 

▼ Fewer than one-half of eligible low-income three-and four-year-olds receive Head Start services. 
7 No more than one in six three-to-f.ve-year-olds of all income levels attends a child care center 

that can be considered “high quality. 



in Japan, Taiwan, and China ,- 3 According to 
these and other studies, American children 
do not differ from Asian children in their 
underlying aptitude for mathematics, but 
their performance falls steadily behind the 
other groups’ performance over time .- 4 By 



the fifth grade, in the sample studied, only 
one American school’s average score was as 
high as that of the lowest-performing Asian 
school. A few individual American students 
do as well as the top-performing Asian stu- 
dents, but they are found less often in the 
later grades. 
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School Achievement 



Kindergarten teachers report that one-third of children entering elementary school — about 
one million a year — lack basic school-readiness skills. 



education services approximately 5.4 million people nationwide. More than half of those 
receiving these services are between three -id eleven. Many of them benefit substantially from 
these services, but others are never given the chance to achieve as much as they should. For 
example, fewer than one in four of the approximately 130,000 children who are in special edu- 
cation in New York City will graduate from high school. 

▼ About 9 percent of children whose mothers did not graduate from high school repeat the first 
grade. The figure for all children is 5 percent 

▼ Most fourth graders do not reach standards of proficiency set by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in reading, math, or science. 

▼ Forty-two percent of three-to-five-year-olds are not read to on a daily basis. 

▼ Only 10 percent of schools report systematic communication between kindergarten teachers 
and early education caregivers or teachers about children who are about to enter kindergarten. 

Out-of-School Time 

▼ Many parents are reluctant to admit that they leave their children unsupervised, but estimates 
of “latchkey 1 ’ children range from more than 1.5 million to seven million. The proportion of 
latchkey children begins to rise at age eight. In one survey, 41 percent of parents said that their 
school-age children are often left alone from the end of school until 5:30 p.m. 

▼ One in four nine-year-olds watches television five or more hours a day. 



T 



One in eight children between the ages of three and twenty-one has been referred for special 



Has Amtrican Education 
Deteriorated? 



arc holding i In* line academically, despite 
dealing with the tough challenges of higher 
child poverty rates, flayed communities and 
families, and a constant stream of new immi- 
grants. Some groups ol c hildren — notabh 
African Americans — are ac titalh doing bet- 
ter than ever before. 



Hat lines tell the story. Although American 
students today are below proficiency levels 
set 1>\ the national assessment, they arc* 
doing about as well at mastering the* three Rs 
as their parents and lea( hers did tueim-livc 
years ago. These* results suggest that schools 
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Figure 1.2 




National Trends in Average Achievement in Science, Mathematics, 
Reading, and Writing, naep Scale Scores. 1970-1992 




Source: National Center for Education Statistics. 1994. NAEP 1992 Trends in Academic Progress: Report in Brief, Wash- 
ington, DC. U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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But even these improvements must not 
obscure the fact that, in the real world of 
education, the United Suites is not ade- 
quately preparing most of its students for 
the twenty-first century. No longer can it 
afford to waste the talents and potential of 
so many of its children. 

The American education system was 



designed to provide some 
schooling for all, and by 
and large it has done so 
over the years - certainly 
a historic achievement. 
But the intention was to 
prepare most children to 
hold jobs, raise families, 
and participate as citizens 
in a world that relied 
primarily on physical 
labor and, by today’s stan- 
dards, simple machinery. 
The great majority of 
America's children were 
educated just well 
enough to function in 
that world. The public 
schools as a whole made 
no effort to develop most 
of their students fully; 




they did not need to and 
were not expected to. 2 * 
Because of the 
nature of the economy 
and the abundance of 
national resources, the 
prosperity of the country 
could still he sustained 



with an education system that allowed many 
young people to fall short of their academic 
promise, to the extent of excluding some 
groups from the best educational opportu- 
nities because of their race, language, cul- 
ture, gender, family income, or other rea- 
sons having nothing to do with their ability 
to learn. 



Figure 1.3 

Change in Median Annual Income (in 1992 
dollars) for 25-34-year-old U.S. Men, 
by Education Level, 1945-1992 
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| 945 1955 1965 1975 1985 1995 

Year 

i High School Drop Outs — — - High School Graduates 
M ■■■ College Graduates 

Source: Sam Stringfield. 1995. Attempts to enhance student learning: a 
search for valid programs and highly reliable implementation techniques. 
School Effectiveness ond School Improvement 6(l):69. 
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“We Haven’t Found a Limit to What Our Kids Can Achieve... 



This is how one teacher described rising expectations in a school that has adopted a university-devel- 
oped comprehensive instructional model: 

“The program has changed how our teachers and parents think about themselves and the children. 
Before, when a teacher was totally dedicated to seeing a student improve, it was extremely frustrat- 
ing, and often the teacher concluded that it was not her fault; it was the child s. That s natural. Its 
self-preservation. A teacher can’t go home every night believing that she is totally incompetent and 
keep doing this job. 

“With the program’s training and materials, teachers started to see the children begin to learn and 
improve. We began to feel good about our professional capabilities. It changed how we thought 
about the kids and what they could accomplish. 

“As teachers, we continue to be astounded by just how much our students can do. Our expectations 
for students have risen with every year that they are in the program, and their test scores continue 
to rise. Every summer I meet with our principal and we look at the numbers and say, ‘We need to 
prepare 'or the fact that this may be the year when our scores top out: their test results can’t keep 
rising year after year.’ But every year we continue to be surprised that even with increased numbers 
of high-risk students, on-task behaviors continue to go up, test scores continue to go up, office refer- 
rals continue to go down. We haven’t found a limit to what our kids can achieve. And this has been 
true not only for our general-education and English-speaking students, but for all our subgroups — 
the kids with limited English proficiency and others with special needs. 

“Teachers want to feel successful, to feel good about what they do. The structure of this program is 
empowering because it helps us know what to do with particular students to produce measurable 
results. Some of our teachers are using this new sense of self-esteem and efficacy to question and 
experiment with other areas of their practice. 

"Our parents seem to be changing as well. Seeing their children progress and realizing that they can 
help has led parents to demand more and to question things more.” 
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But today, while the essential purposes 
and results of public ( ucation have 
remained fairly constant, the requirements 
for ensuring future prosperity and for 
strengthening and renewing our democratic 
society have changed dramatically. Even 
though they may have attained the same 
level of education as their parents, young 
people entering the workforce with no more 
than a high school diploma today are find- 
ing fewer and fewer living-wage jobs. 21 * With- 
out plentiful good jobs, there are fewer sta- 
ble families than there were in past genera- 
tions, and there are higher levels of stress, 
violence, and crime. 

The Circle of Blame 
Today, Americans are beginning to see the 
drastic shortcomings of an education system 
that has been geared to the academic suc- 
cess of some but not all. They see teachers 
who are poorly prepared to address the edu- 
cational needs of the diverse students in 
their classrooms and who, unlike their 
Japanese and European counterparts, are 
denied the time and opportunities to 
improve their teaching skills. They see tax 
dollars spent unwisely or distributed unfair- 
ly. They worry that the nation could slide 
into economic insecurity and even social dis- 
order if their children are ill-equipped to 
meet the demands of the new century. Some 
may conclude that the problems are just too 
big, too costly, and too overwhelming to 
counteract or reverse. 

As the nation's confidence in its educa- 
tion system slips, there has been a tendency 
to play a blame game. Parents blame schools 
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for not teaching, and teachers blame par- 
ents for not preparing their children to 
learn. School administrators blame poorly 
prepared or half-hearted teachers, and 
teachers blame remote and uninformed 
administrators. Religious groups blame fam- 
ilies and schools for failing to educate chil- 
dren, and schools 
wonder why they are 
not getting more 
upright students. Par- 
ents and educators 
look to business to 
provide enough jobs 
at an adequate wage, 
and business wonders 
why families and 
schools seem unable 
to provide young people with the attitudes 
and skills they need to hold a job. Mean- 
while, the media target the culprit of the 
month, and everyone blames the govern- 
ment. 

Schools may have the primary respon- 
sibility for children's formal education, but 
their educational success is influenced by far 
more than what happens to them in school. 
Families, preschools, religious and other 
community institutions and, beyond these 
immediate influences, the broader array of 
institutions that bear on children's lives — 
the media, employers in all sectors, higher 
education, and government — have a 
shared responsibility to contribute to chil- 
dren's learning and healthy development. 
When a single child fails to achieve, all of 
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these institutions arc likely to he at fault. All 
of these institutions, therefore, must now 
ask themselves how they can help to reverse 
the pattern of underachievcment among the 
nation s children and bring our education 
system into line with our national need for a 
wholly educated population. 

I he first step is for the key learning 
institutions to change their basic assump- 
tions about the quality of work that children 
of diverse backgrounds can be expected to 
produce. 

Dealing with the Stacked Deck 
While the majority of American children are 
not achieving as much as thev could, children 



in poverty are at even higher risk of educa- 
tional failure. Most poor children in America 
are white, but poverty occurs disproportion- 
ately among African Americans, Latinos, and 
Native Americans. Thirty percent of all fourth 
graders reached the naki* "proficient*’ stan- 
dards for reading in 1994, but onlv 9 percent 
of African American children and 13 percent 
of Latino children did so.-' 7 

Some of the reasons for the lower 
achievement of children in poverty an* obvi- 
ous. Not onlv are their educational trajecto- 
ries largely set by their family's income and 
by their community's resources and commit- 
ment to educating them, but they arc proim 
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to a wider range of' preventable risk factors. 
For instance, children from low-income fam- 
ilies are at significantly higher risk of experi- 
encing serious illness or injury that causes 
them to miss school days and that in other 
ways impairs learning; -* By the same token, 
they have less access to medical and health 
care programs that might prevent or treat 
such chronic problems as asthma effectively. 

Moreover, compared to children from 
more financially secure families, low-income 
children are much less likely to have access 
to high-quality preschool programs, a rigor- 
ous, enriched elementary school education, 
and stimulating after-school programs to 
supplement their classroom learning. 2 ** 

Pc vert)' can have a more subtly destruc- 
tive impact on the way children are per- 
ceived, taught, and evaluated in school. 
Research repeatedly points to differences in 
the ways that children of low-income house- 
holds or neighborhoods and those of more 
affluent families are treated. Studies show, 
for example that teachers tend to have 
lower expectations for children perceived to 
be from impoverished backgrounds and to 
pay less attention to them.* 0 

Poor children typically attend schools 
with far fewer fully qualified teachers.* 1 One 
study found that kindergarten teachers in 
low-income schools were less likely than 
those in middle-income schools to coach 
children in the “game of school” — showing 
them how to gain a teacher’s attention in a 
positive way, how to hold to classroom rou- 
tines, or how to adopt successful learning 
strategies.*- Some elementary teachers in the 
low-income schools said thev were more like- 
ly to reward with high marks children who 
“work but don’t talk out” and to give low 



marks to children who are “talkative."'* 
Teachers in the middle-class schools were 
more likelv to tolerate talking as long as it 
did not disrupt the flow of classroom activi- 
ties. Conversation was seen as an important 
interaction that helps children learn. 

Manv poor children f rom diverse back- 
grounds have managed to succeed in school 
despite the obstacles they encounter. More 
often than not these children have benefit- 
ed from the sustained attention of institu- 
tions and individuals committed to their suc- 
cess and from programs that have been 
shown to promote healthy development. 
Poverty certainly can and does impede chil- 
dren's learning, but poverty in itself is not an 
insuperable obstacle to school success. 




The Power of Effort 
Children obviously do differ from each other. 
They differ in temperan nt, abilities, disabil- 
ities, and kinds of intelligence. Some nan 
faster, draw better, or 
sing more sweetly than 
others. Sonic of these 
differences appear to 
be inherited. But too 
frequently the simple 
fact of human variabil- 
ity has been extended 
or interpreted to sug- 
gest that there is a pre- 
set, measurable limit 
on what each child 
can hope to learn and accomplish — a limit 
that is fixed by heredity or family background 
and that is virtually impervious to teaching. 
This belief is Minplv wrong. When it is applied 
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to whole groups of children on the basis of 
language, race, or ethnicity, it is not only 
wrong; it is racist. The fact is that differences 
among children predict little about what they 



will be able to achieve, when they have the 
right motivation, atten- 
tion, and support. 

Studies showing 
the malleability of 
IQ scores, cognitive 
research on the way 
children learn, the 
experiences of partic- 
ular schools and pro- 
grams, and interna- 
tional comparisons all 
show that children 
can learn to higher 
levels than is often 
predicted for them.*-* 
Evidence from 
the exhaustive study 
of elementary educa- 
tion in Japan, China, 
and the United States, 
mentioned earlier, is that higher achieve- 
ment in the Asian countries stems, at least in 
part, from a belief in the power of effort — 
on the part of both teacher and student. 
This belief pervades the organization and 
work of schools in those countries. Again 
and again, in surveys of parents and teach- 
ers, in the testing of children, and in direct 
observations of classrooms, the prevailing 



Low expectations 
for what children 
can know and be 
able to do hurt 
children in many 
ways, but perhaps 
most cruelly bv 
denying the pbwer 
of strenuous effort. 
They excuse chil- 
dren from the hard 
work needed to 
grapple with diffi- 
cult material. They 
excuse parents 
and teachers from 
the considerable 
exertion required 
to motivate and 
teach every child. 



assumption in the Asian schools is that virtu- 
ally even* child will do well in school, given 
enough time, instruction, and support.™ 

Perhaps the most persuasive evidence 
is the track record of the many schools that 
have succeeded, under the most harrowing 
circumstances, in educating children to 
much higher levels. If in similar circum- 
stances even one school succeeds where oth- 
ers fail, then the determining factor must be 
the efforts exerted by the school and its part- 
ners — not the inherited abilities of its chil- 
dren. As Ronald Edmonds wrote in 1979, 
“How many effective schools would you have 
to see to be persuaded of the educability of 
poor children?"™ 

Low expectations for what children 
can know and be able to do hurt children in 
manv ways, but perhaps most cruelly by 
denying the power of strenuous effort. They 
excuse children from the hard work needed 
to grapple with difficult material. They 
excuse parents and teachers from the con- 
siderable exertion required to motivate and 
teach every child. 

Low expectations of children are not 
simply a product of uncaring or bigoted 
people; thev are built right into the system. 
In some cases teachers may expect little 
from their pupils because they have not had 
the opportunity, in their professional educa- 
tion or in their in-service training, to learn 
about more successful approaches to teach- 
ing. Overcoming damaging myths about 
children’s aptitude requires change 
throughout the system. It means expecting 
all children to master the same ambitious 
content while recognizing that individual 
children will progress by different routes 
and at different rates. 
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Evidence of the efficacy of good teach- 
ing now conies not only from classroom 
experience and assessment data, but also 
from the field of cognitive science — the 
study of how our minds work, how we think, 
remember, and learn. In numerous labora- 
tory and classroom experiments, cognitive 
scientists have shown that, by 
studying closely how children 
learn and by altering teach- 
ing techniques based on that 
analysis, it is possible to pro- 
duce dramatic improvements 
in the learning of even very 
low-performing students . 37 
The reading programs 
described further on in this 
report are examples of how 
some efforts, informed by 
the findings of reading 
research, have substantially 
increased children's reading 
achievement, 

No single program or 
strategy can be expected to 
cure all of the nation's edu- 
cational ills. What ran work is 
paying close attention to how 
children learn, redesigning 
instruction based on those 
observations, and then test- 
ing the effectiveness of the 



redesigned methods and materials. These 
methods can and should become a standard 
part of all educational practice. If applied 
systematically and intensively, such a process 
ran overcome to a large degree the prob- 
lems that individual children mav bring to 
their schooling. 
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Creating the Circle 
of Responsibility 

It is time now to move from a circle of blame 
to a circle of* responsibility, in which the 
resources of the nation are mobilized to 
meet the educational needs of all of Ameri- 
ca’s children. In Years of Promise , the 
Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Pri- 
mary Grades proposes a way to assure chil- 
dren’s optimal educational development — 
a comprehensive learning strategy that 
entails a far-reaching 
collaboration of the 
key institutions of soci- 
ety that most influence 
children's learning. 

Implementing 
a comprehensive 
approach to children’s 
learning from three to 
ten will require a 
national commitment 
— one that includes 
current school reform 
efforts but that 
much broader 



If we fail to keep 
the promise — if 
we continue to 
focus on the most 
fortunate young- 
sters and leave the 
rest behind — the 
costs to our society 
in human distress, 
lost productivity, 
crime, and welfare, 
and in the fraying 
of the nation s 
democratic ideals, 
will be unbearable. 
The choice is ours. 
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scope. It will require 
every sector of our society and every' pivotal 
institution to assume responsibility for seeing 
that every child learns to a high standard, 
with no exceptions and no excuses. It will 
require every individual within each sector 
and institution to take personal responsibili- 
ty for doing what it takes to support chil- 
dren’s learning. Beyond this, the strategy' will 



require families, community institutions, 
preschools, elementary schools, after- 
schools, and the media to link together in a 
circle of responsibility to make sure that all 
children emerge from their first decade of 
life as competent, confident learners. 

It is within the nation’s power to 
accomplish these results for children. If we 
fail to keep the promise — if we continue to 
focus on the most fortunate youngsters and 
leave the rest behind — the costs to our soci- 
ety in human distress, lost productivity, 
crime, and welfare, and in the fraying of the 
nation’s democratic ideals, will be unbear- 
able. The choice is ours. 
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Every Child Can Learn 
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Introduction 



Elements of a Comprehensive 
Learning Strategy 




C hildren learn in every waking hour, wherever they are, whatever they are doing. To 
be sure, families and schools bear the greater burden of responsibility for chil- 
dren's healthy development, and they exert the most powerful influence on their learning. But 
as children grow, thev come under the sway of many overlapping spheres of influent e a con- 
stellation of informal social ties and formal supports within a community that encompass not 
only households and schools but extended families, peer groups, preschools, community-based 
programs, health services, religious institutions, parents workplaces, and the media. Each has 
its own distinct “culture” and its own particular impact on the experience of learning. Each can 
be informed and strengthened by the most effective practices in its particular field. 

The next four chapters of this report focus on the core institutional influences on chil- 
dren in the years from three to ten — families and communities, preschools, and elementary 
schools — while also examining the increasingly pervasive impact of television and other elec- 
tronic media on children’s lives. There are practices w'ithin each of these spheies of influence 
that have been evaluated and that are known to foster children's learning or show promise of 
effectiveness beyond the level of experiment or demonstration. What needs to happen now is 
to put this knowledge and wisdom to work, within and across the sectors, on a large-enough 
scale to make significant improvement in children’s educational achievement and in their 
healthy development. 

The report closes with an action strategy for creating a comprehensive learning system for 
children. In this time of profound social and economic transition, no single institution can 
realistically be held fully responsible for ensuring the education of children as they move from 
early childhood to early adolescence. The action strategy’ calls for each major institution that 
contributes to children’s learning — families in the context of communities, preschools, ele- 
mentary schools, and the media — to align their efforts more consistently with the common 
principles of effective practice outlined below. 
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The strategy also calls upon the institutions in this “ecology of learning" to reach beyond 
their traditional isolation from each other — to find new ways and create new mechanisms to 
link and coordinate their work so that children’s learning and healthy development are rein- 
forced from every side. Even if these institutions do not link with others, they can still con- 
tribute positively to children’s education independently. The failure ot one to do its job effec- 
tively, therefore, is no justification for the others to slacken or falter in their own efforts. 

Common Principles of Effective Practice 

The conceptual framework for educating three-to-ten-year-olds advanced here is based on the 
Carnegie task force’s two-year study of the programs and practices that are already being imple- 
mented by key institutions and that are producing successful results for diverse groups of chil- 
dren. Out of this work the task force has derived a set of common principles of best practice. 
These are offered here as a guide for considering what each institution can do to educate all 
children well and how these practices fit together. 

Some might argue that these principles apply only selectively to particular institutions, 
depending on their primary function. It is generally accepted, for example, that elementary 
schools should set high standards for children’s learning. But it may be less obvious to Ameri- 
cans that parents, child care providers, basketball coaches, librarians, and even television pro- 
ducers should also articulate high expectations for children. It is also generally agreed that 
children need continuity in their home life and that revolving-door parents undermine chil- 
dren’s academic achievement. But people may be less aware that constant staff turnover in a 
preschool or after-school program also undermines children’s educational success. 

The task force believes all the frontline institutions in children’s lives should begin now 
to incorporate these principles into their practices and policies. To varying degrees, the fami- 
ly, community agencies, preschools, elementary schools, and the media all can: 

▼ Ensure, from the start, that children are ready to learn, physically and emotionally. They 
can work to see that children are safe, healthy, well-nourished, and free from debilitating 
anxiety. 

▼ Set high expectations. They can set and communicate high expectations for every child, 
including children with special needs. 

▼ Offer varied, engaging, effective learning activities. They can provide a range of challeng- 
ing learning opportunities, reflecting the fact that different children learn in different 
ways. These activities should be based on the best available knowledge of effective teach- 
ing practice and help children draw connections between these activities and their every- 
day lives. 
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▼ Help children build stable, trusting relationships with adults. They can create secure, sta- 
ble, predictable environments for learning in which even* child is known weli by at least 
one adult. 

▼ Respond quickly when problems arise. They can observe every child's progress on a con- 
tinuing basis, so that when problems occur, intervention is immediate. 

T Support the adults who influence learning. They can provide ongoing education and sup- 
port lor all adults, beginning with parents, who influence children's learning. This means 
providing anyone who works with children — teachers, caregivers, counselors, activity 
leaders, coaches — continuous professional development designed to improve results for 
children. 

T Make efficient, equitable use of resources. They can deploy resources fairly and efficient- 
ly, based on the premise that different children will need different levels of time and 
resources to achieve adequate results. Programs or practices that do not prove to be effec- 
tive in helping children learn should be discontinued. 

▼ Collaborate with other institutions. They can make conscious, sustained efforts to link 
with other institutions, agencies, or programs that affect children's learning or have poten- 
tial for promoting learning. 

▼ Take responsibility for results. They can document children’s progress toward meeting 
expectations, analyze the factors that promote or hinder learning, and make the changes 
needed to improve results for all children. 

If the core institutions discussed in this report were to apply these principles across the 
board and take steps to coordinate their approaches, these measures would significantly boost 
children’s educational achievement. But to accomplish these goals, they will need the backing 
of school districts, county, state, and federal governments and the other sectors that have a 
powerful impact on what these essential institutions are able to do. The circle of responsihilitv 
must be expanded. Only then can our nation’s educational underachievement be reversed. 
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Chapter 2 



Learning in Families 
and Communities 



T 

B he park empties and the swings are finally still. At dav s end. American children go 

■ home to many different kinds of households — a fourth-lloor walk-up. a garden 

apartment, a splii-lerel. "daddy's house." a new foster home, or grandma's and grandpa's. But 
wheiever there are children, home life tends to be cluttered and complex. Doors swing open 
and slam shut; dishes pile up and laundry accumulates; shoes and keys disappear; refrigerators 
mysteriously empty, and the baskets that collect household hills just as mysteriously fill up, 
Meals are thrown together, and ringing telephones punctuate dinner conversation on those 
rare occasions when family members manage to eat together. Television or radio accompanies 
virtually even’ activity. In the midst of this environment, children from age three to ten gain 
their first glimpses ol how ideas, attitudes, expectations, and feelings are communicated, or sti- 
lled; how goals are set and tasks are planned and completed, or abandoned; how conflict is 
negotiated, or ignited; and how their parents respond to — or overlook — their evolving needs 
and interests. 

Family: A Wellspring of Learning 

Any thought of how the institutions that shape children's lives can improve educational 
achievement must start with families. Families are the first and most important influence on 
childrens learning and development and have the most enduring impact on their life course. 
Starling Points, Carnegie Corporation's 1994 report on meeting the needs of the youngest chil- 
dren. stressed that healthy development depends primarily on the kind of care and nurture 
that parents provide and on the kind of settings thev create for children's growth and learning. 

During infancy and the preschool rears, parents contribute to their children's later suc- 
cess by maintaining a warm, supportive, and stable relationship with them, while setting firm 
limits. In this wav, they build a foundation ol trust, self-esteem, and intimacy and foster a sense 
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of belonging. Rut the importance of par- 
ents' job as first teachers does not end there. 
Research has repeatedly demonstrated that 
the intellectual growth of young children 
depends to a great extent on the interac- 
tions they have with 
their parents or care- 
givers — in particular 
the verbal interplay 
that takes place in the 
context of an affec- 
tionate relationship. 
Parents or other care- 
givers can help devel- 
op children's curiosi- 
ty, language acquisi- 
tion, and learning in 
other ways as well — 
by maintaining a stim- 
ulating home environ- 
ment; making avail- 
able a variety of read- 
ing materials, educational toys, and games; 
reading aloud to them; or posing questions 
that elicit more complex responses than a 
simple “yes" and “no." These practices have 
been shown, over time, to enhance achieve- 
ment . 1 

As children master new skills, stretch 
their attention span, and begin to explore 
and expand their world, the most exciting 
game for them is one that leads to solving a 
problem. Parents can help develop their 
children's imagination, memory, and prob- 
lem-solving abilities by asking them to 
recount the day's events, encouraging them 
to express their thoughts and feelings, and 
challenging them to think about “what 
would happen if you tried to slide up the 
slide instead of down?" or “what happened 



Research has 
repeatedly demon- 
strated that the 
intellectual growth 
of young children 
depends to a great 
extent on the 
interactions they 
have with their 
parents or care- . 
givers — in partic- 
ular the verbal 
interplay that 
takes place in 
the context of 
an affectionate 
relationship. 



to the water as it drained out of the bath- 
tub?" As they read aloud to their children, 
parents can ask them to describe what is 
happening in the picture, to retell part of 
the story, to guess what will happen next, or 
to imagine how one of the characters in the 
book — say, the old woman or the kitten or 
the moon — might tell the story. - 

Children often delight in being taken 
on outings to parks, libraries, museums, and 
children’s events and taking part in regular 
family chores, especially if their parents 
make a game of sorting the laundry, picking 
out cherry jello at the supermarket, or wash- 
ing the car. As the family sits down to watch 
television, children can learn more and 
develop their critical faculties if parents 
engage them in discussions about what they 
have seen. 

By the time they reach the ages of 
three, four, and five, most American chil- 
dren spend large portions of the day in out- 
of-home care and early education, and they 
may startle their parents by coming up with 
idioms or ideas that are clearly not home 
grown. As their children move back and 
forth between their homes and outside set- 
tings, parents continue to play a strong role 
in their learning. According to studies of 
Head Start and other early education initia- 
tives, children make more substantial, 
durable gains when their parents or other 
primary caregivers take an active interest in 
their preschool life, visiting the center, 
observing the children, and talking with the 
teachers . 3 
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\V1umi children reach elementary 
school age and venture further out into the 
world, thrv spend more time at other chil- 
dren's homes, putting more store in their 
teachers* or coaches' opinions and becom- 
ing more preoccupied with how thev lit in 
with their peers at school or on the block. 1 
Some parents mav worn’ that their influence 
is eroding, that their children are slipping 
awav from them. There should be no confu- 
sion on this point. Throughout the age span 
from three to ten, the home remains a well- 
spring of learning and a critical filter 
through which children interpret the expe- 
riences and information they bring back 
from Ms. Matthews' class or Memorial Park. 
Ramon s house or the Plavland arcade. 

Recent studies of families whose chil- 
dren succeed particularly well in school have 
identified the practices that have a positive 
impact on children's learning, regardless of 
parents' income, educational level, or native 
language.'’ Virtually all of these practices can 
be taught — for example, in parent support 
and education programs. 

When parents create a home environ- 
ment that encourages learning, when their 
expectations for their children's perfor- 
mance are aligned with high standards set at 
school, and when they become actively 
involved in their children's education at 
school and in the community, their children 
earn higher grades and higher scores on 
achievement tests than do those whose par- 
ents are uninvolved. They have better atten- 
dance records, more completed homework 
assignments, (ewer referrals to special educa- 
tion. more positive attitudes and behavior, 
higher graduation rates, and greater enroll- 
ment in postsecondary education.* 11 



After children enter school, (licit lan- 
guage development and reading achieve- 
ment continue to he substantially enhanced 
bv the opportunities for learning thev find at 
home. 7 Parents who join workshops that 
show how thev can support and become 
partners in their children's math education 
in the hours at home, for example, can help 
to boost their children's performance. 
Whatever the subject or content, parents 
exert a primary influence on children's 
motivation to learn." 

Large-scale studies have shown that 
parents' own income and level of education 
are powerf ul predictors of children s educa- 
tional achievement, but neither a wall of 
diplomas nor an impressive salary can guar- 
antee a child's academic success, particular- 
ly if home life is subject to the stresses of 
depression, overwork, or divorce. Nor does a 
parent 's spot tv educational history or a 
scanty paycheck doom a child to poor 
achievement. Numerous studies of individ- 
ual families show that what parents flu with 
their children is important for students' suc- 
cess. whether the family is rich or poor, 
whether the parents finished high school or 
not, or whethei the child is in preschool or 
the upper grades." 

All Families Need Help 
Fortunate indeed is the child of promise 
who receives a steady supply of informed 
and caring attention from parents. But 
manv parents of even* description, in even- 
sector of our society, are short on time and 
long on stress. For manv parents in the inner 
cities, the conditions of poverty. so< ial 
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Parents Can Help Their Children Succeed in School 
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Parents can help their children become confident, competent learners by letting them know that they 
value education, that they expect them to succeed in school, and that they will do everything in their 
power to help them meet these expectations. Parents can show that commitment by: 

▼ Reading with their children. Children whose parents read to them consistently and from an 
early age are more likely to succeed in school. Even very young children come to anticipate 
phrases and events in favorite stories, as every parent who has skipped a word in an often- 
repeated story knows. Children and parents can chat about the people and places they 
encounter together and can engage in imaginative play that springs from the stories. Family read- 
ing can continue as children grow older and learn to read themselves: parents and children can 
take turns reading to each other. 

▼ Using everyday occurrences to enrich school-based learning. Cooking, for example, provides 
many opportunities for learning simple and complex concepts that may then be applied to math- 
ematics and science — measuring and mixing ingredients, comparing shapes and volume, and fol- 
lowing instructions. A preschooler can help to sort the groceries as his parents unpack the bags. 
As her parents undertake repairs around the house, a school-age child can make and record 
measurements, estimate how much paint will be needed, or draw a floor plan. 

▼ Promoting a smooth transition from preschool to school. Only one-third of elementary 
schools now organize orientation visits for all entering kindergartners and their parents. If local 
schools do not offer such a program, parents should arrange individual visits. They can also ask 
their child’s preschool teacher or program director to contact the new school, in writing or by 
phone, to let them know about the child’s educational strengths and needs. 

T Understanding and reinforcing high standards. Children fare best when there is a good fit 
between parents’ expectations and the school’s standards. Parents should talk to their children’s 
preschool teachers about the kinds of skills that each child is expected to master and then 
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encourage their children to meet these :tandards. Once a child reaches the primary grades, 
there may be a mismatch between the family’s standards and those of the school: a child needs 
to know that her parents and the school expect great things of her. Helping a child to develop 
good homework habits will go a long way toward enabling her to meet these standards — many 
parents establish a "homework before television” policy and ensure that their children have a 
quiet place and time to do their homework every day. 

▼ Talking with their children about each day’s classroom experience and asking to see any 
notices from school. When a child comes home, her parents tell her something about their day, 
and then ask about hers. Is a special activity coming up? Did she bring any notes home? Did a 
music or art teacher come into the classroom? Did she play outdoors? What was the best part 
of her day? This kind of informal review of the day is important for all children, but it may be 
especially helpful in giving bilingual children a chance to integrate their school and home experi- 
ences. Extracting such information requires a certain vigilance, persistence, and good humor. 

T Establishing appropriate routines at home. Young children need a lot of sleep - from nine to 
twelve hours a night, depending on age and individual needs. Many children, however, are 
dropped off at early-morning programs and stay in after-school programs until 6:00 p.m. or later, 
and many parents work late, so consistent)', -sariy bedtimes are hard to enforce. In these situa- 
tions, even older children may benefit from an after-school “quiet time” or nap. Children bene- 
fit from familiar bedtime routines, as well as a set of predictable early morning getting-ready-for- 

school activities. 

▼ Visiting school as often as possible. Coming t chool is the best way for parents to know what 
their children are experiencing day to day and to have an effect on their education. When chil- 
dren see their parents at school, they know that their parents care about their education and 
about them. Schools must make it easier for working parents to participate in their children’s 
education: evening and Saturday hours for teacher’s meetings would be one way of doing this. 
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Family Math 



Everyone in a family — children and adults — can succeed in mathematics, no matter what language 
they speak or what racial or socioeconomic group they belong to, if math is presented in a mean- 
ingful. enjoyable way, and if family members can work together to pose and solve problems. This is 
the premise of Family Math, a program whose courses have, over the past fifteen years, involved a 
quarter of a million people of all ages. 

Founded in 1981, Family Math grew out of equals, a teacher education program designed to 
promote gender and race equity in mathematics education. Family Math links home and school by 
giving families access to a high-quality mathematics education. The classes are usually taught by a 
teacher-parent team and are organized by grade level, from the preschool years through high school. 
They meet in the afternoons or evenings for two hours a week, over a period of four to eight weeks, 
using local schools, churches, and community facilities. The activities are hands-on projects that illus- 
trate or use basic mathematical concepts. They are designed so that an adult and a child can work 
on them together. Tasks like measuring, estimating, or visualizing spatial relationships help children 
and adults relate math concepts to their daily experience. The emphasis is on cooperative problem 
solving, the development of communication skills, and creative strategizing. Family Math is designed 
to supplement the school curriculum. It covers such topics as arithmetic, geometry, probability and 
statistics, measurement, functions and relations, the use of calculators, and logical thinking. Because 
teachers from the community take a leading role in Family Math, it is easier to match Family Math 
activities with what the children are doing in school. Materials are provided, except for common 
household items such as beans or toothpicks. 

The program s two-day leadership workshops prepare educators, parents, and others to 
become more effective partners in helping children succeed in math. Workshops, which are offered 
across the nation, are conducted in English, Spanish, and a number of other languages. The courses 
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and workshops are available in almost every state as well as in Washington, D.C., Canada, Costa Rica, 
New Zealand, Puerto Rico, Sweden, and Venezuela. Family Math has been successful because instruc- 
tors and volunteers work hard to adapt program activities to the culture, interests, and needs of the 
local community. 

Family Math seeks to increase the involvement of underrepresented groups in mathematics. 
Each Family Math teacher is responsible for linking the study of math to career possibilities, calling 
upon role models from the community whenever possible. Other program goals include involving 
parents more deeply in their children’s schooling, creating a supportive learning environment, and 
modeling a collaborative style that parents can use to help their children succeed in other subjects 
and other settings. 

Evaluations show that once parents participate in a Family Math class, most continue to attend. 
Surveys suggest that 80 to 95 percent of adult participants use the activities at home and become 
more involved in their children’s math education. Family Math changes both children’s and adults’ atti- 
tudes toward math from dislike to cautious acceptance and finally to enjoyment over the span of only 
four weeks. By providing opportunities for teachers to collaborate with parents, the program has 
strengthened home-school relationships. In many cases, it has also boosted parents’ self-confidence, 
opened new lines of communication within families, and energized frustrated teachers. 

Family Math, a book based on the program, has been a bestseller since its publication in 1986. It 
features activities for families to do at home and shows readers who do not have access to the lead- 
ership workshops how to conduct classes on their own, including the nuts and bolts of publicizing 
classes and recruiting participants. 
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needed to protect children's health and 
safety and enhance their learning. Others 
provide a more comprehensive range of 
familv support senices designed to strength- 
en parents' ability to care for themselves and 
their children. Some programs target 
teenage parents or those considered at risk 
of abusing or neglecting their children. A 
few programs also provide parent employ- 
ment training and counseling. Parents in 
response have shown they are eager for the 
information, advice, and support. 

A growing number of f'amilv support 
and parent education programs are 
designed to help mothers, fathers, and other 
caregivers become stronger partners in their 
children’s intellectual development, school 



performance, and social functioning. While 
such programs generally focus on the early 
childhood years, others follow children 
from the prenatal period to elementary 
school; still others cover a single year, like 
the parent education built into most Head 
Start programs. 

There are numerous exemplary pro- 
grams serving families with children in the 
three-to-ten-vear age span. Evaluations have 
shown that they enhance children's cogni- 
tive development and achievement as well as 
their attitudes toward school. Some of these 
programs are national in scope; others are 
limited to individual states; all are designed 
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io give* parents and families the resources 
and skills they need to achieve better results 
for their children.*" 

t The Home Instruction Ptogram for 
Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY), a nation- 
al program, serves parents of four- and 
five-vear-olds in more than 200 commu- 
nities in twenty-three states. Twice a 
month over a two-year period, families 
who take part are visited at home, where 
thev are introduced to a curriculum of 
activities to follow up with their chil- 
dren. A study that followed children 
participating in Arkansas' hippy until 
grade ten concluded that HIPPY has a 
positive, sustained impact on achieve- 
ment and adjustment in school. 

T Kentucky's Parent and Child Education 
(PACE) program is designed to increase 
the educational expectations and aspira- 
tions of parents for their preschool chil- 
dren while raising parents' own educa- 
tional levels and improving the learning 
skills of their voting children. A par- 
ent-child education component focuses 
specificallv on teaching the parent how 
to help children learn. A 1987 sludv of 
children enrolled in P.\< t found that 
these children demonstrated an average 
28 percent increase in developmental 
abilities as measiu ed bv the 1 Ugh Si ope 
Child Observation Record. 

▼ Even Start, which began as a program ol 
the T.S. Department of Education. inte- 
grates carlv childhood education and 
adult education for parents, including 
liteia<\ naming, in a unified pmgiain. 
The program is usualU run b\ a local 
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school district, with some part ol it home 
based. Since 1992, administration of the 
program has been turned over to the 
states. To date, 240 school districts across 
the nation have received K\cn Start 
grants. Evaluations have shown that the* 
program has positive short-term effects 
both on children and adults when it is 
implemented intensively, and that the 
extent to which parents take part in pat- 
ent education is positively related to 
gains in children's vocabulary. 

▼ Minnesota's Early Childhood and Family 
Education (ECFE) program aims to sup- 
port the ability of all the state's families 
to provide the best possible environ- 
ment for the healthy growth and devel- 
opment of their preschool children. 'Tai- 
lored to community needs, it offers a 
variety of service s including parent dis- 
cussion groups, plav and learning activi- 
ties for children, carlv screening for 
health and developmental problems, 
and a library of books, toys, and othei 
learning materials. Kindergarten teach- 
ers have reported that children from 
h:h. arc better prepaied in basic skills, 
have* more positive attitude's towards 
school, and have* mote confidence and 
social skills than those* who have not 
benefited from such a program. 

▼ Avancc, founded in 4c*xas in 1979. 
selves low-income Mexican American 
lamilic's and their voting children. It 
offers classes for parents, ehild care* foi 
the* childic'n. and in-home visits from 
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educators. It also concentrates on eas- 
ing the transition between culturally 
sensitive eommunitv programs for 
preschool children and the more for- 
malized elementary school setting. Eval- 
uations show that parents benefiting 
from the program provide more educa- 
tionally stimulating and emotionally 
supportive home environments for 
their children; they use less restrictive 
and punitive discipline and make 
greater use of community resources. 

▼ The MegaSkills Program, which offers 
workshops for parents to help them 
carry out learning activities at home, 
has trained more than 4.200 workshop 
leaders from forty-five states. Evalua- 
tions of children whose parents have 
received MegaSkills training show 
improvements in the children's achieve- 
ment test scores, time spent doing 
homework, and time spent with parents. 

Many family support and parent edu- 
cation programs are too new to draw firm 
conclusions about their benefits to children 
over time. Multifaceted programs are hard 
to evaluate because they provide such a wide 
range of services to parents, children, and 
other family members that it is difficult to 
discern which program activities are affect- 
ing children’s learning. 

Nonetheless, the results of programs 
that stress home intervention can be impres- 
sive. A number of long-term studies have 
found that preschoolers whose parents took 
part in home-based family support programs 
registered gains in their IQ scores that per- 
sisted into elementarv school. u Even if these 
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gains faded after several years, the children 
tended to have higher achievement scores 
than thev would have otherwise, and they 
were much less likely to be placed in special 
education classes. In short, the boost they 
received from parents during the crucial 
“school-readiness" years appears to have 
contributed to their subsequent achieve- 
ment. 

Unfort unatelv, at present, good pro- 
grams for parents wanting to help their chil- 
dren's learning and social development are 
too thinly scattered around the nation. Ways 
must be found to scale them up into a larg- 
er network of robust, coordinated programs 
provided under a variety of auspices — reli- 
gious organizations, schools, social service 
agencies, and health care institutions. 

Encouraging Parental 
Involvement in Schools 
American parents tend to be quite involved 
in their children's education during the pri- 
marv grades. About 70 percent of parents 
report moderate-to-high participation in 
the school activities of their eight-to-ten- 
year-olds. 1 - But evidence is that parents 
become progressively disengaged from 
school as their children approach adoles- 
cence. Low-income parents have much less 
contact with schools than do middle- or 
higher-income parents. The drop in 
parental involvement as their children move 
through the grades, particularly among low- 
income parents, is cause for concern. 

A child's entry' into kindergarten offers 
a perfect chance for principals and teachers 
to welcome families into the school commu- 
nity and engage them in its work. Most ele- 
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Joining Forces to Strengthen Communities 
and Improve Schools 

Over the past five years, two large organizations dedicated to social change through community 
empowerment have joined forces in an initiative to improve student achievement in low-income 
communities in the Southwest. The two organizations are the Industrial Areas Foundation (iaf), a 
national network of broad-based, multiethnic interfaith organizations located primarily in low-income 
communities, and the Texas Interfaith Education Fund (tief), which is dedicated to grassroots school 
reform efforts. 

Created more than half a century ago by Saul Alinsky, the iaf provides training for more than 
forty community-based organizations representing nearly a thousand institutions and more than a 
million families nationwide. The iaf sees community organizing as part of a larger effort to revitalize 
local institutions and rebuild a civic culture in which ordinary citizens take part in public life, begin to 
take ownership of their neighborhoods, and shape the public decisions that affect their families. The 
IAF adheres strictly to the “Iron Rule'*, never do for others what they can do for themselves. 

The Texas Interfaith Education Fund shares many of the core commitments of the iaf, but it 
focuses more intensely on developing leadership for local school reform. Its education coordinators 
work through churches and broad-based organizations to identify leaders within the community; it 
then provides ongoing training for these leaders as well as for other parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. Churches play a key role because they are often the only institutions with which members 
of disadvantaged communities, especially in predominantly minority communities, maintain support- 
ive ties. Congregations often provide a more neutral environment than schools in which to develop 
leadership skills and begin involvement in public life. Education coordinators hold regular meetings 
and training sessions in churches, schools, and homes. 

The iaf/tiEF initiative involves 185 public elementary and middle schools and hundreds of thou- 
sands of parents and neighbors in low-income communities throughout the Southwest. The goal is 
to create a strong community-based constituency of parents, teachers, and community leaders that 
can work together to improve student achievement dramatically. The effort proceeds from the con- 
viction that public schools must be embedded in communities and must be guided by truly collabo- 
rative leadership teams that involve parents, teachers, principals, and officials as decision makers of 
equal weight and stature. 

Over five years, the initiative has bolstered students’ academic achievement, increased parent 
Involvement, and significantly boosted attendance rates. Participating schools have had fewer faculty 
transfers and have developed programs and services that extend beyond the usual bounds of school 
reform, including after-school and summer enrichment programs, community policing efforts, and 
wider access to health services. 
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mentarv schools do not seize this opportuni- 
ty. Less than half involve parents in class- 
room activities designed to ease children's 
transitions to school, and only one-third 
schedule visits for all children and parents 
before the first day of school. Schools that 
overlook this crucial juncture aie also for- 
feiting a chance to get children off to a good 
start, for when schools involve parents in 
transition activities, fewer children have dif- 
ficulty adjusting to kindergarten. 1 » 

Recognizing the important role of par- 
ents in schools, more states' education 
reform initiatives are mandating their inclu- 
sion in decision-making bodies at each 
school. Head Start requires that an elected 
committee of parents have a major voice in 
program decisions. Some federal and state 
education funds, especially those targeting 
low-income children, now require parental 
involvement in an advisory committee. 

More parents are also being encour- 
aged to get involved in their children's edu- 
cation by networks like those developed by 
the Southwest regional offices of the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation. The foundation 
helps parents and community members in 
moderate- and low-income neighborhoods 
to become effective advocates for themselves 
and their children, often with school reform 
as the issue that first engages their efforts. 

The Family Embedded 
in Community 

Today, one-fifth of American families move 
each year, in search of more appropriate 
housing, better jobs, or more opportunity. 
Because their families are growing, parents 
with voting children are even more likclv to 
move than other Americans. 1 » At least half of 



children today are spending some part of 
their childhood living with one parent, 
either because their parents have divorced 
or because they weie born to single mothers. 
Fif tv-five percent of mothers with children 
under age three are working outside the 
home, a figure that rises to (>4 percent for 
mothers of three-to-five-year-olds and 74 per- 
cent lor those with school-age children. 1 - 
Manv parents are working longer hours than 
ever before, 17 and 40 percent of all parents 
worn* that they are not devoting enough time 
to their childrens learning. 1 " In these times 
of* wrenching social change and economic 
uncertainty, therefore, families everywhere 
need all the help thev can get from individu- 
als and institutions in the community. 

When parents lack the time, resources, 
health, or peace of mind to provide consis- 
tent nurture, children can still manage to 
develop into confident, competent learn- 
ers, with no serious behavioral problems, 
especially if they have the opportunity to 
establish a stable, close bond with at least 
one adult — a grandparent, a friend’s par- 
ents, a teacher, a coach, a "big brother" or 
"big sister." ,<) Their prospects are also 
appreciably enhanced when thev receive 
guidance and emotional support from an 
adult-led community group, such as a reli- 
gious group, an after-school program, a 
health clinic, a social service agency, a 
recreation department, or a boy or girl 
scout program. Sturdy social networks such 
as these can undergird families, relieve 
parental distress, and provide children 
access to vital community resources. 
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But even these informal ties, where 
thev function in a ( ommunitv, are not 
enough to provide fain i lies with children the 
full range of supportive services thev need. 
For this, children must he surrounded and 
bnoved up by a strong, well-planned, and 
coordinated set of formal and informal insti- 
tutional relationships, linking families with 
schools and connecting them to human ser- 
vices and enrichment opportunities for chil- 
dren. When all of these institutions work 
together, engaging concerned adults in set- 
ting high expectations for children and 
doing whatever it takes to see that thev are 
met, all children can achieve to much high- 
er levels. 

Community-based Services 
for Children 

The general lack of comprehensive commu- 
nity-based supports for children and insuffi- 
cient integration ot existing services, howev- 
er, represents one of the steepest barriers to 
children s learning and healthv develop- 
ment in their years of promise. 

Publicly Funded Services. Among puhliclv 
funded agencies and programs, fragmenta- 
tion remains an immense problem, hamper- 
ing service delivery, information sharing, 
and follow-up. In Oregon in 1992, for exam- 
ple, such services were spread among 238 
programs housed in thirty-seven agencies.-" 
Supported by diverse funding streams, dif- 
ferent programs are regulated by different 
agencies and respond to individual con- 
stituencies. (iiven their histories and differ- 
ent missions, it is no easy job for them to 
reach consensus on the results thev hope to 
achieve for children. In most eases, there is 



verv limited communication or cross-train- 
ing and only minimal coordination among 
them. This is not only inefficient; it makes it 
verv hard for families to take advantage of 
opportunities for their children. When ser- 
vices are highly fractured, children's needs 
tend to be overlooked: they may go without 
replacements for broken eyeglasses or miss 
immunizations, or they may remain in set- 
tings where they are unsafe. 
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Community Councils. Many states and local- 
ities have created new entities charged with 
looking after children's learning and long- 
term success, such as family or children's 
councils. Often these councils have gone 
beyond service delivery issues to focus on 
reforming policies and improving staff 
development and financing mechanisms. In 
many states, such as Ohio, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, and 
West Virginia, citizen 
groups are now 
responsible for estab- 
lishing broad consen- 
sus on goals for all the 
children and families 
in their communities 
and forging the part- 
nerships needed to 
achieve them. Some 
efforts involve the 
creation of new orga- 
nizations designed 
to coordinate and 
strengthen policies, 
programs, and services for young children 
and families, such as North Carolina's 
Smart Start Program. Others are broaden- 
ing the mandate of existing organizations. 
Most of these initiatives are relatively new. 
Successful efforts need to be documented 
and the information shared with other com- 
munities seeking to improve services for 
children. 



In manv states, 
such as Ohio, 
Minnesota, North 
Carolina, and West 
Virginia, citizen 
groups are now 
responsible for 
establishing broad 
consensus on goals 
for all the children 
and families in 
their communities 
and forging 
the parthei'ships 
needed to 
achieve them. 



Voluntary Organizations. Apart from pub- 
licly funded agencies and programs, chil- 
dren are also served by a wide spectrum of 
organizations in the voluntary sector. More 



than 17,000 such organizations offer com- 
munity-based programs, many serving boys 
and girls in the three-to-ten-vear age span.■- ,| 
An increasing number are redefining their 
missions to stress learning as well as recre- 
ation and are devoted to building a wide 
range of competencies rather than just bol- 
stering children's self-confidence. They 
include such national groups as the Boys 
and Girls Clubs, Girls. Inc , Boy Scouts of 
America. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 4-H 
Clubs, the YMCA and YWCA, Big Brothers/ Big 
Sisters of America, and Camp Fire Girls and 
thousands of smali, independent grassroots 
organizations. Several national agencies in 
recent years have established new programs 
for vounger children, such as the Tiger Cub 
Scouts for first-grade boys, the Daisy Girl 
Scouts for five-year-old girls, and the Camp 
Fire Sparks for five-year-olds of both sexes. -- 
Anywhere from 30 to 50 percent of 
America's young people report they take 
part in some kind of activity related to a 
place of worship, including formal instruc- 
tion, prayer services, special events, camps 
or retreats, and sports or other recreational 
activities. 23 Millions of American children 
also participate in the sports programs of 
Little League Baseball, Pop Warner Foot- 
ball, the U,S. Ice Hockey Association, and 
the American Youth Soccer Organization. 
Other programs for children are sponsored 
by libraries, museums, parks and recreation 
departments. Some make provision for low- 
income children and families or families of 
color and pay special attention to educa- 
tional enrichment programs in math, sci- 
ence, and literacy as well as social or “life" 
skills. They include aspira. the National 
Council of La Raza, the National Urban 
League, and the Congress of National Black 
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Churches, all of which operate communitv- 
based programs for children in the primary 
grades. 

As important as they are, however, 
these resources are not plentiful or readily 
available to the children and families who 
have most need of them. Many children are 
excluded because they cannot afford pro- 
gram and equipment fees; others cannot 
travel safely to the program sites; not 
enough is done to reach out to children with 
disabilities or children whose first language 
is not English. 

The lack of equity for girls remains a 
serious concern, especially in organized 
sports. Boys more than girls become 
involved in sports at young ages, often 
because they have higher skill levels and 
more parental and peer support for their 
participation. 

Reaching Out. Public and voluntary organi- 
zations and agencies must find ways to work, 
individually and together, at both the 
national and local levels, to expand their ser- 
vices to families and children, especially in 
underserved communities. To accomplish 
this, they will need to strengthen their out- 
reach; provide the resources needed for 
incoming families to participate fully; 
strengthen the quality and diversity of their 
adult leadership; ensure safe transportation 
to and from program sites; and involve par- 
ents more closely in every aspect of program 
development and operation. 

Improving After-School Programs 
Bv necessity, most families with young chil- 
dren lead lives of creative makeshift. Par- 
ents’ schedules and children’s schedules 



rarely inesh. For example, children may 
have twelve vacation weeks a year, while 
manv parents have to get by with one or two. 
Elementary schools generally release chil- 
dren by 3:00 p.m., but most working parents 
do not arrive home until after 6:00. Typical- 
ly, school-age children with working parents 
spend time in several different settings in 
the course of a day, with different after- 
school plans on different days of the week.-* 
Roughly one child in ten — totaling at least 
1.6 million children — is left alone for a por- 
tion of the day.* 5 For many “latchkey 1 chil- 
dren, television is the dominant presence in 
their lives. 

After-school programs, offered by both 
schools and private groups, have emerged as 
an important solution for safeguarding chil- 
dren during the times parents are at work. 
By 1991, more than 1.7 million children — 
most from kindergarten through fourth 
grade — were enrolled in some kind of after- 
school program. 26 They now attend approxi- 
mately 50,000 programs across the nation. 
About two-thirds of programs are sponsored 
by not-for-profit agencies, such as public 
schools, government agencies, or private 
youth-serving organizations such as the 
YMCA. Another third are operated by for- 
profit organizations — mainly private corpo- 
rations such as Kinder Care. 

These after-school programs take full 
responsibility for children at least two hours 
a day. Most operate five days a week as well 
as on school holidays and during the summer 
months. Many also operate in the early 
morning, before school officially begins. 
While some children “drop in” when their 
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After the Bell Rings 



Millions of American children spend time each day in after-school programs. Most of these programs 
provide a supervised, safe setting for the children, but few accept responsibility for children’s learn- 
ing or for working with preschools, schools, and parents to enhance children's healthy development. 
After-school programs that do take this responsibility can make a difference: 

▼ LA’s BEST (Better Educated Students for Tomorrow): This program serves 4.400 at-risk stu- 
dents at elementary schools in low-income communities with high levels of gang activity and 
crime. Now in its eighth year, it draws on the resources of the city government, the school dis- 
trict, the city redevelopment agency, and private sector contributors. It operates from 2:30 p.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. at no cost to parents, and it offers enrichment opportunities so diverse and cre- 
ative — including dance, music, sports, science, and art — that many children actually want to 
stay after school. Its science program is particularly dynamic. An independent evaluation found 
that three-quarters of children taking part in LA'S BEST say that they enjoy school more. Partic- 
ipants’ grades have gone up, while grades for comparable students not in the program have 
worsened over time. 

▼ Murfreesboro Afterschool Program: in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, parents whose children 
attend any one of the nine public elementary schools can choose from a menu of eight different 
plans of extended school services. Children can arrive as early as 7:30 a.m. and leave as late as 
6:30 p.m. year-round, including school vacations. Parents generally pay no more than $26 per 
week, based on usage. While Murfreesboro is a prosperous community, the program does cut 
across income groups. Ten percent of the children are on scholarships, which are funded 
through private contributions, state and federal job training funds, or federal welfare funds. The 
response has been enthusiastic. Nearly half of the city's 5,000 elementary school children par- 
ticipate, although only about 1 ,250 attend on any given day. The weekly schedule includes home- 
work, tutoring, music, dance, and other recreational and enrichment activities. Most of the on- 
site coordinators are teachers from the school itself, and most of the staff is recruited from the 
nearhy state college’s school of education. 

▼ Yuk Yau Child Development Center: Operated by the Oakland (California) Unified School 
District, Yuk Yau serves preschool and school-age children from Oakland's Asian community. 
The program, which operates both before and after school, takes its name from the Cantonese 
words meaning "the education of young children.” It is committed to fostering children's growth 
and learning, including their English-language skills and their appreciation of cultural diversity. 
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Yuk Yau is housed in a modern facility that offers children space and materials to play outdoors 
or to pursue special interests, such as music, cooking, or computers. The program is closely 
linked to the Lincoln Elementary School, in which all of Yuk Yaus school-age children are 
enrolled. Program staff and Lincoln teachers interact frequently on an informal basis, and they 
meet at least monthly in joint child study teams. Most Yuk Yau children view the two institu- 
tions as one. 

▼ Satellite Learning Centers; The Dade County Public Schools have established four Satellite 
Learning Centers to serve the employees of businesses and their elementary-school-age children. 
These centers, located at the American Bankers Insurance Group, Miami International Airport, 
M unt Sinai Hospital, and the Turkey Point nuclear power facility, are the result of a public-pri- 
vate partnership. The on-site schools and the extended-day enrichment programs help compa- 
nies to attract and retain top-notch employees. The Satellite Learning Center affiliated with the 
American Bankers Insurance Group, for example, operates from 7:00 a.m. to 8:15 a.m. and from 
2:00 p.m. until 6: 1 5 p.m. during the school year and all day during school breaks and summer vaca- 
tions. The vast majority of children who attend the school are also enrolled in the after-school 
program. Children usually stay in their regular classroom groups and have access to all the mate- 
rials and equipment, including computers, that are available during the school day. Staff members, 
known as activity leaders, keep in close touch with teachers, and there is a high degree of conti- 
nuity between the after-school program and the school-day activities. 

T Project SPIRIT: This after-school program s name stands for Strength, Perseverance, Imagination, 
Responsibility, Integrity, and Talent, and its goal is to instill these qualities in African American 
young people. Sponsored by the Congress of National Black Churches, Project spirit was found- 
ed in 1986; it serves approximately 1,000 children ages five through twelve in twenty cities, 
spread over thirteen states. Church facilities provide the venue for daily after-school activities 
led by 122 teachers and 325 elder volunteers, and time is set aside for prayer and meditation. 
The program also offers tutoring in reading, writing, and math; activities that teach practical life 
skills through games, skits, songs, and role playing; opportunities to develop black cultural and 
ethnic pride; and a weekly rite s-of- pas sage curriculum that culminates in an end-of-the-year cer- 
emony. Project SPIRIT emphasizes the importance of close connections between its program and 
those of local schools. Parents take part in v/eekly “parent effectiveness sessions aimed at help- 
ing them become strong advocates for their children at school and in the community. 
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parents are delayed or have to work late, the 
majority are enrolled on a regular basis. In 
these ways, after-school programs are dis- 
tinct from the many other activities that chil- 
dren take part in once or twice a week in the 
out-of-school hours — such as sports 
leagues, religious training, music and dance 
lessons and scout meetings. 

Confronting Realities. The gap between 
school schedules and the realities of family 
life is not the only cause of strain for par- 
ents. Access to after-school programs 
depends largely on a 
family’s ability to pay. 
Parent fees account 
for 83 percent of pro- 
gram revenues: anoth- 
er 10 percent comes 
from government sub- 
sidies. The typical pro- 
gram costs parents 
about S2.00 per hour 
— Si 30 per month for 
those whose kids 
attend from 3:00 until 
6:00 p.m. five days per 
week. 27 Transportation 
nun involve addition- 
al costs, since most after-school programs 
are housed outside of public school build- 
ings. Even when children stav in the same 
school building, getting them home after 
the school bus departs at 3:00 p.m. may 
prove problematic, especially when children 
live some distance from school. This limits 
participation in rural areas and in districts 
that use busing to com pi v with desegrega- 
tion requirements. Moreover, after-school 



When after-school 
programs are well 
designed, they can 
raise achievement, 
but when they are 
oflow quality, with 
poorly trained staff 
and few age-appro- 
oriate activities, 
participants may 
well do worse in ' 
school than chil- 
dren who are 
cared for bv a 
parent or a sitter 
or are left alone. 



programs have too few spaces for children 
with special needs. A quarter of the program 
directors say that they have to turn away chil- 
dren with disabilities. Only 7 percent of pro- 
gram directors sav that their services are pri- 
marily geared to children with disabilities. 

When after-school programs are well 
designed, they can raise achievement, but 
when they are of low quality, with poorly 
trained staff and few age-appropriate activi- 
ties, participants may well do worse in school 
than children who are cared for by a parent 
or a sitter or are left alone. - s This is a trou- 
bling finding, because there has been little 
systematic attention to the quality of after- 
school programs. And because they pay such 
depressed wages — $6.77 an hour on aver- 
age for the most senior employees in 1991 
— most programs are hard pressed to 
recruit or hold onto well-qualified staffs who 
could help to improve quality. 

After-school programs typically provide 
enrichment activities, such as arts and crafts, 
at least once a week. However, few deter- 
mine individual children’s educational 
needs or link their activities to the curricula 
that children art 1 grappling with during the 
school day. About one in three programs 
includes tutoring in its roster of daih activi- 
ties: one in five gives children opportunities 
to ust* computers; one in seven ofiers sci- 
ence. Onlv 1 percent of program directors 
sav that they serve primarily language- 
minority children, and few programs offer 
Etiglish-as-a-sec ond-language instruction.-"' 
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Nor do most programs take advantage 
of cultural or recreational opportunities 
within their communities. Only the rare 
after-school program takes children on field 
trips. A very small percentage makes signifi- 
cant use of a library, museum, art room, or 
music room. More than a quarter of ail pro- 
grams lack access to a playground or park 
even once a week. Yet staff's express wide sat- 
isfaction with their facilities, which suggests 
a limited vision of what the after-school 
hours could offer. 

Knowing that most family budgets are 
already very tight, providers of after-school 
programs are understandablv eager to keep 
costs down. But there are many steps 
providers can take to strengthen programs 
without substantially increasing costs. Chil- 
dren in after-school programs would benefit 
from: 

▼ A philosophy that views after-school 
programs as part of a comprehensive 
strategy to enhance learning: These pro- 
grams are responsible for children dur- 
ing some of their most active, produc- 
tive hours and should never be mere 
“holding tanks." 

▼ A more proactive approach: Mam 
directors of programs based in schools 
have accepted too readily the lock-up of 
valuable resources, such as computers 
or science labs, in the after-school 
hours. 

▼ More collaboration: Bv forming partner- 
ships with schools, businesses, commu- 
nity-based organizations, cultural insti- 
tutions. and volunteer organizations. 
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after-school programs can offer chil- 
dren much richer experiences. Large- 
scale employers have a particular stake 
in the successful operation of after- 
school programs. 

▼ A more intense focus on the needs of 
individual children: Most after-school 
programs report excellent staff/child 
ratios, averaging eight or nine children 
per adult. Given appropriate training, 
staffs should be able to give individual 
children help with homework and to 
guide them in practicing important 
skills. 

High Stakes 

In the years of promise, children generalh 
require less intensive, minute-by-minute 
attention to their physical needs than they 
did when they were infants and toddlers. 
Parents are grateful for an uninterrupted 
night s sleep; they are thankful for the 
chance to pav more attention to their own 
lives before they have to deal with the chal- 
lenges of the adolescent transition. Under- 
standably. many arc- willing to coast for a 
time. But parents — and we as a nation — 
cannot afford to coast through these crucial 
wars. With sufficient resources and coordi- 
nation, families and other pivotal institu- 
tions in the* community need to provide 
steady, continuous support to brighten chil- 
dren's futures, and thus the future of otn 
society. 
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Chapter 3 



Getting Serious about 
Early Learning 




aren Davies is running late. To get to work on time, she must leave Kenny in his 
.kindergarten classroom by 8:45 a. in., and that means dropping Jessie, her four-year- 
old daughter, at day care by 8:15. Karen is feeling uneasy about both kids. Last year Karen left 
them at Mrs. Daniels’ every morning, but then Mrs. Daniels took a job at the mall. By then, 
Kenny was ready for kindergarten, but Karen had to spend weeks looking for a program for 
Jessie. She was getting desperate when her sister-in-law suggested the Sunshine Day Care Cen- 
ter. It was close to work and a lot easier on the pocketbook than some of the programs around 
town. “No point paying a fortune for preschool,” her sister-in-law always said. “Wherever they 
are, the kids just play.” So she settled on Sunshine. 

Still, Karen has qualms. Is Jessie learning as much as she could? The kindergarten at the 
elementary school has such a different feel — the children there are busy all the time, prac- 
ticing letters and learning songs. Kenny has had some difficulty getting used to all of the struc- 
ture, but Jessie would love it. The two kids are barely a year apart. Karen wonders why they 
should be spending their days in such different kinds of settings. 

Family life has changed radically from the way it was in the past. Today, nearly two-thirds 
of children ages three to five have mothers who, like Karen Davies, work outside of the home 
and must make some arrangement for their care. 1 Many other industrial countries have 
responded to these new realities by offering universal programs for young children sooner. In 
some countries, it is an essential component of the education system. Americans have relied on 
a mix of the marketplace, government, and community supports to respond to parents’ and 
children’s needs, But what our nation has spawned is a wide variety of unconnected programs 
and services. The result is a nonsystem of early care and education to which some 13 million 
American children are entrusted each dav. 
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Most I h rcc'-i < »-l iv<*-\x*iir-< >1< is — 7v.\ por- 
tent — are enrolled in some t\pe ol 
preschool program.-’ These programs go In 
«inv number of names and are offered under 
various auspices. They include ( enter-based 
nonprofit and for- 
profit child < are. lanu- 
lv dav care. Head 
Start. school-based 
prekindergarten pro- 
grams. and part-dav 
nursery schools, among 
other configurations. 
Generally thev fall 
into two types of ser- 
vice. reflecting a 
historical distinction 
between those that 
were set up to educate children, such as 
nursery schools, prekindergartens, and 
Head Start, and those that were meant to 
provide custodial care while mothers went to 
work. 

The distinction is artificial: all pro- 
grams for young children are about educa- 
tion. In their early wars, children need both 
care and education. That is why the some- 
what cumbersome term “early care and edu- 
cation” has gained currency to describe all 
of the settings where preschool-aged chil- 
dren spend time away from their parents. 
Whatever thev arc called, thev must, in the 
view of the Carnegie Task Force on Learning 
in the Primary Grades, he prepared to meet 
a full range of developmental and learning 



Large-scale studies 
of early care and 
education pro- 
grams in tlie coun- 
try have deter- 
mined that the 
majority — more 
than 50 percent 
and as many as 
80 percent - — fail 
to meet standards 
of quality. 



needs among children, flu* challenge for 
the nation is to support all programs that 
potentially or actively foster the education 
and healthy development of children of ages 
three to live, so that early care and educa- 
tion can play their pan in a c omprehensiye 
learning and development strategy. 

The Quality Crisis 
The pattern ofunderachicvcmcni described 
in tlie opening chapter begins well before 
most children enter elementary school. 
Large-scale studies of carlv care and educa- 
tion programs in the country have deter- 
mined that the majority — more than f>0 
percent and as many as 80 percent — fail to 
meet standards of quality.' Millions of 
preschoolers are spending precious years 
caught in a maze of unstable, substandard 
settings that compromise their chances of 
succeeding in school. For them, the years of 
promise represent lost opportunity at a cru- 
cially formative stage in their development. 

A synthesis of the best research on the 
effectiveness of early care and (‘ducat ion 
programs, developed bv the Quality 2000 
Initiative of Yale University's Bush ("enter in 
Child Development and Social Policy, has 
concluded that “most \oung children across 
the nation spend their days in medioere-to- 
low-qualitv early care and education pro- 
grams, which can not onlv threaten their 
immediate health and safety, but also can 
compromise their long-term development." 
According to the forthcoming report, these 
settings “have so long been neglected that 
thev now constitute among the worst ser- 
vices for children in Western society." 1 As the 
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study conc ludes, the sheer numbers of chil- 
dren involved and the inadequacy of most 
available programs constitute a "quality cri- 
sis'* in American preschool education. 

Quality 2000 drew on a series of studies 
conducted since 1 980 documenting 
preschool education s low quality. The* most 
recent of these, (msI, Quality* and Child Out- 
comes in Child Care Centers , published in 1995, 
concluded that the* level of quality at most 
U.S. child care centers “does not meet chil- 
dren's needs for health, safety, warm rela- 
tionships, and learning."'’ In fact, of the hun- 
dreds of centers studied, only one in seven 
provided good or excellent early care and 
education, while one* in eight actually threat- 
ened children's health or safety.* The 
National Research Council's Board on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families' review of six 
large-scale recent studies, including the Cost* 
Quality , and Outcomes study, confirmed the 
low quality of programs across many kinds of 
earlv care and education settings serving all 
income groups. 7 

Early childhood educators know how 
to create nurtuiing environments when* 
young children can fulfill their enormous 
capacity lor learning. But many children like* 
Jessie are simplv marking time until "real 
learning Begins in elementary school. This 
situation is disturbing, especially in light of 
the fact that the* early years are optimum 
times lor learning and that those who have 
not participated in an earlv education pro- 
gram nun he entering elementary school 
having alreadv lost ground. Kindergarten 



teachers estimate that one in three children 
enters the classroom not well prepared to 
meet the challenges of kindergarten/ Tlu* 
benefits of good preschools are by now well- 
known to parents, many of whom will make 
great sacrifices to enroll their youngsters in 
a reputable program. Policymakers, in turn, 
have come to recognize the especially posi- 
tive effects of early learning opportunities 
for children who are at risk of being socially 
and/or cognitively unprepared for elemen- 
tary school. Moreover, research has demon- 
strated the ways that early education pays off 
over the long term, not just for individuals 
but for society. 

In view of the practical knowledge of 
preschool's effects, the desire of parents foi 
more* earlv education opportunities, and the 
grim facts of many childrens underpre- 
paredness for school, it would seem that any 
rational approach to educational improve- 
ment would include* extension of qualm 
pr schools to all families who need them. 
Yd tlu* United States stands virtually alone 
among modern industrial nations in not 
providing universal access to early care* and 
education. 

Lost Opportunity 

The disaster of earlv care* and education is 
not Karen Davies' or anv other parent s fault, 
nor is it just het personal problem: it is what 
most parents in America face* as tliev search 
for good educational opportunities and 
child care lot their voting children. In the* 
absence of a < nmpreheiishc system of earlv 
caic* and educ ation, most American families 
make thcii own arrangements and dig into 
t licit own poc kets to pav lot service s. 
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Low Wages + High Turnover = Poor Quality 

Because most preschool programs rely for their revenues on parents, whose household budgets are 
often stretched to the limit, programs have to keep costs down. Most cannot afford to pay wages 
high enough to attract or retain well-trained and certified teachers. Wages for preschool teaching 
staff are appallingly low, especially in light of the vital job they are doing — $8,890 a year for assis- 
tant teachers and $15,500 for teachers in 1992, Wages paid to the lowest-paid assistant teachers 
actually declined by about 1.5 percent between 1988 and 1992. Benefits, too, are scarce; only 18 per- 
cent of programs pay the premiums for health insurance for all of their teaching staff. 

Preschool teaching staff are in effect subsidizing an underfunded system with their forgone wages 
and benefits. Teachers would probably earn about $5,000 more per year, and assistant teachers 
$3,600 more per year, in jobs requiring comparable levels of education and experience, according to 
one recent study. In Washington. D C., for example, the average new preschool teacher with a B.A. 
earns $18,000, while a starting public school teacher with the same qualifications earns about 
$23,000. 

The result or all this is an astronomical turnover rate among preschool program staff members 
— in 1991, for example, 26 percent of preschool program staff members left their jobs, compared 
with fewer than 6 percent for public school teachers. In a 1992 revisit to sites participating in their 
1988 national study, a Child Care Employee Project team found that 70 percent of the teaching staff 
had left in the four years since the original study. 

Frequent staff changes take a toll on the children. Preschoolers form close relationships with 
their teachers and caregivers, and these relationships are important to their emotional and social 
growth. Indeed, forming trusting relationships with adukc is one of the key developmental tasks of 
the preschool years. The disappearance of a beloved teacher shakes children’s trust in adults; at the 
same time, it deprives preschool programs of an irreplaceable store of knowledge about the needs 
of individual children. High turnover also disrupts the staffs relationships with parents and interrupts 
planning and curriculum development. 



Sevrim-fi\e percent of tin- funding ol 
.ill carle t arc anil rduiaimn services in this 
countrv comes from ihe lamilics that use 
them.'' As a result, most programs are so 
stance! lor resume cs that the\ are incapable 
of providing adequate qualitx. (treatise par- 



ents of xntiiig children ate not usualh in 
their prime earning \cnrs and are olten 
struggling to make ends meet, programs ire 
to keep fees down, so thee cut corners on 
their biggest expense — labor. Tcae hers, 
thereloie, are grosslv undo paid and imelei- 
t rained, and stall tin inner oitcs .ire \rr\ 
high, loom the point of view ol children like 
jessie. the inregivrts thr\ < oine to t rust air 
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liable to vanish at any moment; whatever 
continuity in the curriculum they may have 
experienced is disrupted. 

High-quality early care and education 
services are least available to those whose 
children would derive the greatest benefit 
from them — the poor. In 1995* only 45 per- 
cent of three-to-five-y ear-olds from low- 
income families were enrolled in early care 
and education programs, compared with 71 
percent of those from high-income fami- 
lies. 10 Moreover, the services that low- or 
moderate-income parents can pay for tend 
to be inadequate. With the notable excep- 
tion of Head Start and some exemplary' 
state-funded programs, programs attended 
by lower-income children do not ordinarily 
provide the full range of child development, 
health, and parent services that help chil- 
dren get readv for school. 

Children from low- and moderate- 
income families are disproportionately rep- 
resented in the types of programs that are 
less likely to meet quality standards — 
unregulated family day care and profit- 
making centers, 11 Those high-quality pro- 
grams that do exist for these families are 
scarce and have long waiting lists. Funding 
for Head Start has not kept pace with 
demand, so that services now reach little 
more than one-third of eligible three-, four-, 
and five-vear-olds. The working poor — par- 
ents who are neither eligible for subsidies 
nor able to pav for services — have the least 
access of all income groups to early care and 
education. 



T he Effects of 
High-Quality Preschools 
Preschools with an appropriately trained 
staff and a high-quality developmental cur- 
riculum have long since proven their worth 
in promoting cognitive, social, and emo- 
tional development in young children, with 
some effects persist- 
ing well into a child’s 
adult years. A sub- 
stantial bodv of evi- 
dence gathered from 
decades of research 
and the experience 
of the many success- 
ful preschool pro- 
grams documents this 
fact. Many studies of 
the impact of high- 
quality preschool pro- 
grams on disadvantaged children confirm 
that they significantly develop children’s 
social and coping skills, reduce referrals to 
special education and retention rates, and 
improve children’s learning during the 
early elementary' grades, all of which are 
crucial factors in establishing a trajectory 
toward achievement. 12 

Experts have found what many parents 
know intuitively: that success in the elemen- 
tary grades depends heavily on whether chil- 
dren have been taught certain social and 
cognitive skills. These include the compre- 
hension and use of new words; a basic 
understanding of the relationship of print to 
spoken language; the understanding of 
numerical concepts; the ability' to draw rep- 
resentative symbols and pictures; the ability 



Experts have 
found what many 
parents know intu- 
itively: that success 
in thh elementary 
grades depends 
heavily on whether 
children have been 
taught certain 
social and cogni- 
tive skills. 5 
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A Good Preschool 



A good preschool follows all the principles of effective practice outlined on page 30. It is a safe and 



attractive place where ample learning materials are available, where small class sizes allow individual 
attention, where the teachers are well trained to work with preschoolers and are able to develop 
warm, trusting relationships with them, where the curriculum is developmental^ appropriate for 
three-to-five-year-olds, and where parents are closely involved in the programs. Ideally, the 
preschool collaborates with other learning institutions such as the neighborhood elementary school 
and community centers. The preschool described below, “Better Tomorrow.” is a composite of sev- 
eral such preschools that the task force visited. 

At Better Tomorrow, children feel comfortable in small groups, where they learn under the 
careful tutelage of a few adults who know them well. There are twenty children in each of the two 
classes for four-year-olds and fifteen in each of the two classes for three-year-olds. There are a 
teacher, one or two assistants, and often several parents in each classroom. Because the teacher does 
not have to deal with an entire group by herself, she is able to have many different activities going on 
simultaneously that meet the particular interests of each child. Low staff turnover means that the chil- 
dren are able to form and maintain stable relationships with their teachers. 

Preschool-age children need to learn at their own pace and follow their own interests. At Bet- 
ter Tomorrow, they have opportunities for a variety of experiences, reinforced through frequent 
repetition, which help to develop their language and social skills. These include hands-on experiences 
with animals and plants, letters and shapes, art, and music, and the excitement of good stories. Rather 
than sitting at assigned seats, the children move around independently for much of the day, as their 
interests take them. They may gather in one large circle on the floor to share stories or sing songs, 
or cluster in small groups in different parts of the room to feed the rabbits, or sit alone to paint a 
picture or “read” a book. There is almost always a buzz of conversation among the children, because 
they are learning from each other as much as from the teachers and the materials. The teachers con- 
verse with the children constantly, asking questions that help them think through problems on their 
own, rather than simply giving them answers. 

In one class, two girls and two boys in the block corner are building their version of a super- 
market. They are learning, among other things, how many small square blocks will match one long 
rectangle, or how two triangular blocks can make the square they need to complete their building. 
A boy painting enthusiastically at the easel has just shown his friend how to make green paint by mix- 
ing blue and yellow. The children in plastic aprons making a mess at the water table are chattering 
about anything and everything, while finding out how many measuring cups it takes to fill the large 
plastic container. Children listening to a teacher read a story are beginning to realize that the words 
at the bottom of each page have a consistent relationship with the picture. 
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The children in the dress-up corner, adorned in a wild array of grown-up clothes, are having a 
wonderful time, and by playing different roles — parent, teacher, firefighter, big sister — they are also 
learning that different people have different points of view and different responsibilities. When two 
children begin to tussle over the large firefighter's hat, a teacher intervenes — not to impose a set- 
tlement, but to show them how to talk to each other about the problem and how to share the hat. 

Better Tomorrow plays a major role in children's physical development and in teaching children, 
and perhaps their families, basic safety, health, and nutrition habits. Parents must show proof that 
their children have received appropriate immunizations when they enroll them. The rhythm of the 
preschool day carefully balances young children's need for vigorous activity, quieter times, and rest. 
There is plenty of safe and developmental^ appropriate climbing equipment available. Meals are tai- 
lored to children's nutritional needs, and teachers eat with the children, family-style, in part to teach 
them the importance of good eating habits and good table manners. 

Planning and carrying out a program as rich and effective as this one requires teachers with train- 
ing in child development and early childhood education. At least one teacher in each Better Tomor- 
row classroom has a bachelor’s degree and state certification in early childhood education. Better 
Tomorrow emphasizes the ongoing professional development of its teachers and assistants and has 
regular training sessions and joint planning time scheduled for all staff. Teachers learn to assess chil- 
dren’s development continuously, by closely observing and recording what they do every day; they 
are thus able to make continuous adjustments of classroom activities to meet each child’s needs. 

At this age children are more dependent on their parents than they will be by the time they 
reach first grade, and parents and preschools have many opportunities to reinforce each other’s 
efforts. At Better Tomorrow, the teaching staff see parent involvement as a very high priority. Par- 
ents frequently visit not only to observe but to volunteer in the classrooms and to chaperone school 
trips. Like most good preschools, Better Tomorrow requires parents to drop off and pick up their 
children at the classroom door each day, and some of the most useful conversations between par- 
ents and teachers are the informal chats that take place while their three-year-olds find their mit- 
tens and say one more goodbye to their friends. Twice a year, parents, teachers, and the children 
who will be leaving preschool in the spring visit the local elementary school to see what kinder- 
garten is like. 
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to express feelings, including anger or frus- 
tration, through words rather than actions; 
the capacity to be curious, inventive, and 
creative; and the ability to cooperate with 
others and appreciate the qualities of peers 
who are from backgrounds different lrom 
theirs. 



Evidence from Research. Per- 
haps the best known and most 
exhaustive stitdv carried out on 
the long-term elfects of 
preschool editcatio .* the Ypsi- 
lanti Pern* Prescho* . Project of 
High /Scope. 14 The project 
began in 1962. focusing on a 
group c > t verv low-income 
African American children 
identified as Ait risk" of later 
school failure. fhe three 
preschools in which children 
were enrolled emphasized 
active learning and problem 
solving grounded in the child's 
own experience and included a 
ninetv-nii i nu e-per-week visit by 
teachers to the children's 
homes. Research, which has 
continued into 1996, has 
tracked the original partici- 
pants and the control group 
over three decades and o\er 
that span has reported signifi- 
cant short- and long-term 
results. At age nineteen, those 
who had Per it Preschool expe- 
rience had fared better not 
onlv in school but also in their 
health, social adjustment, and 
economic prospects. The 
researchers estimated that 
every dollar invested in the 
preschool program returned seven dollars 
that otherwise would have gone for remedi- 
ation, welfare payments, unemployment 
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costs, and other compensatory services. I he 
most recent update of the study followed the 
participants and the control group through 
age* t wen tv-seven. It concluded that a high- 
qualilv preschool program creates a frame- 
work for adult success and makes a perma- 
nent contribution to participants' lives. 11 

The IVrrv Preschool findings and 
those of other demonstration programs 
show that a well-managed earlv care and 
education program can give youngsters a 
lasting advantage over their peers who get 
no such help. Ibis does not mean that good 
earlv care and education are alone sufficient 
to prevent later underachievement. Nlon* is 
needed to help children grow into the kind 
of competent, confident learners that par- 
ents hope for and that employers vie for. But 
the growing bodv of research suggests that 
good preschools can give at-risk children an 
immediate, signific ant boost and better pre- 
pare them for school. 

Preschool programs are more likely to 
prevent later delinquency and other antiso- 
cial behavior when thev combine earlv care 
and education with intensive family support 
services, such as home visits and parent edu- 
cation, 1 * 1 Although the Pern* Preschool pro- 
ject and other studies incorporated family 
support, few programs today are able to pro- 
vide routinelv the intensive services to fami- 
lies and parents that were built into these 
expcrimeiual studies. 

Research also shows that programs that 
involve children over several years stand a 
better chance of bolstering achievement on 
a long-term basis than more abbreviated 
programs. This conclusion is based on the 
experience of more sustained programs. 



tested in the 1970s and 1980s, that spanned 
the preschool and primary years. The Mil- 
waukee Project, for example, intervened for 
up to six years, beginning at about age two. 
in the lives of children born to retarded and 
poor mothers. Tin* Abecedarian Project, 
another sustained program, provided ser- 
vices from birth through age six. 11 ' 

Gauging Program Quality 
Cost, ( hialitx , and ('Mild Outcomes in Child Care 
Centers . the most thorough survey of the 
quality of preschool education in recent 
\ears. has confirmed the importance of pro- 
gram quality to children's education and 
development. Researchers observed class- 
rooms and interviewed program directors, 
teachers, and parents in a sample of 401 f or- 
profit and nonprofit preschool centers in 
four different states. They found that, "com- 
pared to children in lower-quality settings, 
children in higher-quality classrooms dis- 
played more advanced language develop- 
ment and pre-math skills, had more 
advanced social skills, had more positive atti- 
tudes toward their child care experiences, 
and had warmer relationships with their 
teachers.'* In addition to meeting other cri- 
teria for a good preschool, the higher-quali- 
tv programs had administrators with prior 
experience and teachers who were more 
highly educated and better paid. 17 

In theory, the marketplace assures 
quality because consumers will patronize 
good programs and force substandard pro- 
grams to close their doors. So Americans 
have* to wonder, why is high quality so rare in 
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How the Armed Forces Raised Child Care Quality 



The U.S. Department of Defense operates one of the largest child care systems in the world; each 
day, the military child care system has responsibility for more than I 50.0G0 children whose parents 
are in the armed forces. Because nearly 40 percent of the 1.44 million active-duty men and women 
have small children, and because many of these families are stationed in areas where child care is lim- 
ited or of poor quality, the department decided that providing affordable, convenient, high-quality 
child care would reduce absenteeism, increase commitment, and, most important, allow parents on 
bases around the world to concentrate on their jobs, freed from worry about their children's well- 
being. 

The Military Child Care Act of 1990 enabled each base to offer full-day. part-day, and hourly 
child care services, as well as part-day preschools. The developmentally based program, serving chil- 
dren from the ages of six weeks to twelve years, involves more than 530 child development centers 
and 300 school-age care facilities located on bases and some 10.000 family child care homes in base 
housing. Spouses of members of the military who provide care in their homes undergo a rigorous 
training program run by specialists in early childhood education and are subject to monthly moni- 
toring. While anyone with a high school degree can begin work in one of the department’s 
preschools, untrained staff members must undergo substantial “bas’c training” in the first year to 
keep their jobs. All staff members must take part in at least twenty-four hours of training annually — 
more than twice the national average. Training, which is paid for by the military, is organized sequen- 
tially and builds toward certificates and academic degrees. As caregivers increase their qualifications, 
they can look forward to pay raises and a wider range of career opportunities. 






earl\ rate and edu< ationr ( )nr answer is that 
the markctplac e onlv functions cHiciciitlv 
when consumers ha\e a rattle ol realistic 
i h oil es and when tlte\ have the information 
the\ need to discern (|iialit\. But most par- 
ents are hard piessed to lind a setting where 
the\ can feel ( omiot table leaving their chil- 
dren. And most have lew reliable \ardsticks 
the\ can me to judt»e or monitor program 
(|iialit\. \\’lu*n consumers have lew desirable 
options and limited inhumation, pi no rams 
have lew im rnmes i<» impnne qualm, and 
the mat ket lallris. - 



Assessing Qualtty by inputs. Parents t’.iiti 
the ; r impressions ol prot>iatit qnalitv based 
mainh on such lactois as the upkeep of the 
facilities, i lass si/e. the number ol care- 
givers. and the warmth and t esponsheness 
ol their iuietaeiinns with both < hildreit and 
adults. And researchers and e\ahiatm\ up to 
now have looked at main oi these same Ica- 
ttires. a^ well as others; whether the* program 
has hit>hl\ ttained teachers with strong 
bat kip minds m e.nl\ < luidhood edui.moii; 
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One of the most important reforms of the Military Child Care Act was to increase staff pay to 
the level of other entry-level jobs on posts, resulting in dramatic drops in turnover rates, which at 
some oases were as high as 300 percent. Higher wages and the introduction of a career ladder have 
paid off in greater professionalism and higher quality. Seventy percent of all military child care cen- 
ters are now accredited by the National Association for the Education of Young Children, compared 
with the national average of 5 percent. The Department of Defense attributes this above-average rate 
of accreditation to the mandatory staff training, improved teacher/child ratios, and strict enforcement 
of standards. Parental involvement is encouraged: in addition to a parent advisory board for each cen- 
ter, parental "checks and balances" include a toll-free telephone number that parents can call to voice 
any concerns about the health and safety of children in the centers. 

These improvements have roughly doubled the cost per child, but, in keeping with the depart- 
ment's commitment to affordable, high-quality child care, parents and government each pay half the 
cost. Fees are set on a sliding scale based on family income, with military appropriations making up 
the difference: in 1995, the average cost to parents for one child in a child development center was 
just under $65 a week. The cost to the military for subsidizing the entire program, including child 
development centers, school-age care facilities, and family child care homes, is $269 million in 1996. 
The department believes that it is no// meeting 50 percent of child care needs, and it hopes to meet 
65 percent of the demand by the year 2000. 



a safe and healthy environment: strong part- 
nerships with parents; and a curriculum that 
attends to all aspects of children’s develop- 
ment, assuring them of rich and diverse 
learning opportunities. 1 " 

Researchers are now coming to take a 
more complex view, considering the rela- 
tionship among various factors instead of 
viewing them in isolation. For example, 
instead of just looking at adult-to-child 
ratios, thev are considering the capacity of 
programs to deplov staff creatively through- 
out the program and throughout the day in 
wavs that benefit children. Moreover, thev 
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are taking into account factors that have 
been given too little weight in the past, such 
as programs’ capacity to respond to the 
diversity of the children and families served 
and to engage parents effectively, 211 

At the same time, the content of early 
care and education curricula is receiving 
more attention. An emphasis on develop- 
mentallv appropriate practice should not 
rule out the offering of challenging content, 
in which children explore not onlv shapes 
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and colors hut also fundamental concepts. A 
high-qualitv program infuses into its cur- 
riculum. in developmeinallv appropriate 
wavs, all of the disciplines that appear as for- 
mal content areas in elementary school. 
Social studies tnav take the form of block- 
building or a trip to t lie railroad station and 
engage children in projects that ask 
thought-provoking questions like. How do 
wo know that people 
were living on earth a 
long time ago? Simple 
math ('an be taught as 
part of a cooking pro- 
ject or through the 
use of manipulative 
to vs. Teachers can 
encourage preschool- 
ers to explore the 
physical properties of 
familiar things like water, sand, a rolling pin. 
and marbles and pursue inquiry-based 
approaches to science that let them test 
their own assumptions about the physical 
world. For example, using blocks, children 
can construct ramps of different heights, 
roll tov cars down them, and predict which 
one will go farthest. Then they mav check 
and record how far each car actually trav- 
eled. In the process, the\ develop spatial 
relations, prediction, observation, charting, 
and cooperative learning skills.- 1 

A New Emphasis on Results. All of the tore- 
going are "inputs*' — the ingredients that go 
into an earlv care and education program. 



A high-quality pro- 
gram infuses into 
its curriculum, in 
developmentallv 
appropriate ways, 
all of the disci- ' 
plines that appear 
as formal cohfent 
areas in elemen- 
tary school. 



But what about the ‘outputs** — the leaps in 
knowledge and development that children 
make, or do not make, as a result of taking 
part in the program? Hail these results pro- 
vide a measure of program qualitv? 

This is a subject of intense debate in 
the field of early < are and education. As the 
next chapter points out. elementary educa- 
tion todav is being reshaped by a vigorous 
movement to define, in \crv precise terms, 
the knowledge and skills that students 
should be expected to master by the fourth 
grade and to judge a school's effectiveness 
in terms of its ability to help children meet 
these standards. 

In contrast, the field of early care and 
education has resisted efforts to judge pro- 
gram qualitv on the basis of results for indi- 
vidual children. Two main concerns under- 
lie this resistance. First, many educators and 
parents question the appropriateness of 
standardized readiness tests for voting chil- 
dren, and thev worry about the potential 
misuse of the assessments to label or catego- 
rize children or to delay their school entry. 
Second, here is little consensus about the 
kind of skills or developmental milestones 
that should be measured in the early years, 
since it is recognized that voting children 
progress toward these milestones at differ- 
ent rates. 

Despite these concerns, many experts 
are now framing discussions of quality in 
wavs that include a consideration of results. 
The Qualitv 2000 Initiative has taken a 
strong position on this issue, recommending 
a broad effort involving all of the stakehold- 
ers in earlv c are and education to move to a 
lesults orientation. This means defining rea- 
sonable developmental milestones, discern- 
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ing how to assess them appropriately, and 
determining how best to use the informa- 
tion to improve planning, classroom peda- 
gogy, and program evaluation. 

There is growing consensus within the 
field that a results orientation, taking into 
account not only children’s cognitive 
growth, but also their emotional, social, 
physical, and language devel- 
opment, can benefit childicn 
and strengthen programs — 
if results are measured in 
ways that are sensitive to dif- 
ferences and reflect accurate- 
ly what children know and 
can do, and if results also 
take into account contextual 
factors, such as the kinds of 
family settings children live 
in and the kind of services 
they receive. If practitioners 
have a clear notion of the 
specific results they are pur- 
suing, both for groups and 
individual children, they are 
more likely to plan activities 
and curricula that can 
achieve them. A new results 
orientation, based on mea- 
suring preschool children's 
progress in learning and on 
developmental milestones, is 
needed to guide improve- 
ments in program quality in the entire early 
care and education field.-- 

Building an accountability system that 
drives program quality upward and informs 



policymakers responsible for difficult alloca- 
tion decisions, however, is a complex under- 
taking that will require careful planning and 
experimentation. In the view of the task 
force, professional associations, policymak- 
ers, and business groups should actively 
develop better approaches to measure the 
results of early education and care programs. 




But the standards that are developed must 
take into account the wide variations in chil- 
dren’s development as w’ell as their language 
and cultural backgrounds, and tliev should 
build toward the elementary school stan- 
dards discussed in chapter fom. 
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Building a Career Ladder 



The quality of preschool programs depends on the quality of the staff members, which is determined 
by their work experience and their level of education and specialized training. People who want to 
work in early education and care have little incentive to seek specialized training — few programs 
require such training, and. in any case, better qualifications are not rewarded by higher salaries, pro- 
fessional advancement, or greater status. As a result: 

▼ Forty percent of preschool teachers have only a high school diploma; another 10 percent have 
a two-year degree from a community or junior college. 

T About half of all assistant teachers and aides have no more than a high school diploma. 

▼ Preschool teachers receive only about ten hours of training each year, usually at their own 
preschool centers or at a community college. 

Few states have built career advancement steps into their child care licensing or preschool 
teacher certification policies, and few preschool programs offer higher pay in return for more quali- 
fications or greater responsibility. For most preschool staff members, the only ladder in their careers 
is the one attached to the slide in the playground. 

In 1993, the first national study of career development in early education and care. A taking a 
Career of It, was published by the Center for Career Development in Early Care and Education at 
Wheelock College. Its main finding was that “there is no coordinated system to develop well-trained 
practitioners to work with young children in homes, centers. Head Start programs, or schools." The 
lack of a career path demoralizes caregivers; in the long run. it also hurts the children who are 
entrusted to them. Preschoolers receive better care and education when their caregivers view what 
they are doing as more than a day's work — when they see nurturing and teaching young children 
as an important and valued profession. 

The Quality 2000 Initiative undertaken by the Bush Center at Yale University has found that 
many industrialized countries require preschool practitioners to have much more training and edu- 
cation. The United Kingdom. Finland. Sweden, and japan, for example, require relevant college-level 
training, ranging from two years in Japan to four years in the United Kingdom. France is the most 
demanding, requiring of its preschool teachers the same master's-level preparation it requires of ele- 
mentary school teachers. All these countries back up their requirements with a coordinated training 
delivery system that offers sequences of courses for preschool teachers and administrators at many 
institutions of higher education. 

Building a coherent system of support for preschool teachers' professional development in this 
country is a challenge, but it can be done. Indeed, it already exists in one significant arena, the U.S. 
military (see the sidebar on page 62). 
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A number of programs across the nation are now seeking to strengthen professional develop- 
ment for preschool staff and to build a sturdy career ladder They include: 

▼ Delaware First . . Again: The state of Delaware is the first in the nation to come up with a 
comprehensive statewide plan for career development in early child care and education. Initiat- 
ed in late 1989, the ten-year plan seeks to specify the level of training and qualifications needed 
for all roles in early child care and education settings. It specifies the qualifications of trainers, 
the content of the training, and the development of curricula and training materials. 

▼ Early Childhood Training Center: Established in 1 988, Nebraska’s Early Childhood Training Cen- 
ter is a statewide initiative operated by the Department of Education’s Office of Child Develop- 
ment. It is intended to bolster professional development in early education and child care. Stress- 
ing an interdisciplinary approach to the child development, health, special needs, and family sup- 
port training needs of the state’s early childhood workforce, the center provides on-site training 
and consultation by qualified staff developers; it also helps coordinate the existing training 
resources of Head Start, child care, and primary grades educators within the state. The cen .er dis- 
seminates information about training through a telephone resource number and an on-line service. 



▼ Early Childhood Development Network; Launched In 1992, this initiative uses satellite TV 
technology to offer professional development to Head Start staff working in isolated rural areas, 
Indian reservations, Alaskan villages, and migrant programs in twenty-six states and the U.S. Vir- 
gin Islands. Operated by the Educational Television Endowment of South Carolina, the program 
provides frequent “live” interactive training sessions, which are supplemented by weekly one- 
hour conference calls. Participants can satisfy Head Start’s training requirements and may earn up 
to nine academic hours of credit from at least one institution of higher education in each state. 

▼ Early Childhood Collaborative of the District of Columbia: Established in 1990, the collabo- 
rative is a coalition of government agencies, schools, community groups, and business leaders 
dedicated to improving the well-being of young children and their families. To improve instruc- 
tion and knowledge of developmental^ appropriate practices across child care, Head Start, and 
the primary grades, the District has created a flexible training fund that allows teachers and prin- 
cipals to attend professional development classes on child development, classroom organization 
and instructional techniques, and outreach strategies to involve parents in their children’s early 
education. A comprehensive resource guide identifies available training for early childhood edu- 
cators in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, including college courses, professional insti- 
tutes, and workshops. 
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T he Gap between 
Policy and Reality 

Broader awareness of the importance of 
quality in earlv care and education, and 
more information about what quality means, 
may help Americans get serious about early 
learning. Despite a 
wealth of evidence 
about the benefits of 
good programs, the 
growing demand for 
affordable services, 
and recent public 
attention to the issue 
of "school readiness," 
the nation has not yet 
come to terms with the need to take broad 
action to improve the quality of, and access 
to, earlv care and education. 

Indeed, few areas of American life 
show more disconnection between policy 
and reality than this. The policy vacuum — 
the lack of provision for systematic funding 
and coordination of programs, the 
inequitable distribution and investment of 
resources, the absence of assurances of qual- 
ity’ in all early care and education — taken 
together constitute a form of denial that 
places millions of our children in jeopardy. 

Myths and Misconceptions. Misconceptions 
about earlv care and education are widening 
the gap between policy and reality. Particu- 
larly pernicious is the notion that some set- 
tings for young children are educational 
while others need only be custodial. Some 
states set such low standards for quality that 



Our public 
schools and many 
of our preschool' 
programs are. still 
organized as if 
mb the rs were 
available all dav 
to take care of 
young children. 



they are relegating children to custodial 
care even though this may not be their stat- 
ed intent. Surely mam Americans would 
object if elementary and secondary schools 
for some children were designated as insii- 
tuti ms for learning, while schools for other 
children were designed merely to keep them 
safe while parents worked. 

Another misconception is the long- 
held comiction among many Americans that 
all three- and four-year-olds belong at home 
with their mothers. That conviction collides 
five davs a week with the realities of Ameri- 
can families, in which most mothers of 
preschoolers are in the workplace. Policies 
that might help working mothers who wish 
to stav home with their children without suf- 
fering severe financial loss — like the child 
allowances and parental leave policies of 
some other industrial nations — hardly exist 
in the United States. Our public schools and 
many of our preschool programs are still 
organized as if mothers were available all day 
to take care of young children. Employment 
policies in most workplaces are still written as 
if families had ready access to affordable, 
appropriate preschool child care. 

Perhaps the most harmful myth is the 
idea that such a vast and vital public service 
as earlv care and education can be funded 
largely by the families who use it. This situa- 
tion inevitably leads to a shortage of good 
programs, 'cry unequal access to those pro- 
grams, and the segregation of children in 
programs according to income and race. 
Picture the condition to which the public 
school system would sink if families had to 
pay out of pocket for most or all of the* cost 
of their children's elementary and sec- 
ondary education! 
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Despite the high level of current par- 
ent fees, there is simply not enough money 
being expended to support a system of high- 
quality prest hool programs. A 1990 studv 
compared parents’ average expenditure on 
preschool with the estimated real cost of 
meeting quality standards in class si/e, 
child/staff ratios, and teacher training and 
compensation. The studv found that the 
average family would have had to double its 



current out-of-pocket expenditure per child 
to support adequate quality in preschool 
programs for the children then enrolled.- - 
U.S. Census figures from 1993 indicate that 
the average family expenditure per child for 
preschool was S79 a week — about 10 per- 
cent of average family income, although the 
amount varies widely by region. But these 
costs represent quite different degrees of 
hardship for families of different income 
levels. Thev account for l J7 percent of 
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inouthlv income lor fami- 
lies in poverty but only 7 
percent of monthly 
income for families not in 
poverty.-* Although many 
more affluent parents 
might be able to pay high- 
er fees, lower- and middle- 
income parents would be 
hard pressed to do so. 



Inadequacies 
of Current 
Public Financing 
Public funds for preschool 
programs from federal, 
state, and local govern- 
ments constitute only 
about one-quarter of the 
total amount spent on early 
care and education in this 
country. Some of the pub- 
lic monies are targeted to 
low-income families, but 
others go in larger propor- 
tion to higher-income fam- 
ilies, so that in the aggre- 
gate thev do not signifi- 
cantly redress the problem 
of inequitable access to 
quality programs.- 5 

The largest and best- 
known of preschool pro- 
grams is Head Start, the 
federally sponsored initia- 
tive that began in 1965. At 
an annual cost of about 
S3. 5 billion, the program 
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offers comprehensive developmental ser- 
vices to low-income children, encompassing 
education, social and emotional develop- 
ment, and physical and mental health, nutri- 
tional, and social services to families. The 
cornerstone of the project is parent and 
community involvement. Today approxi- 
mately 1,400 community-based organiza- 
tions and school systems are responsible for 
local implementation of Head Start. While 
the number of poor children increased dra- 
matically between 1980 and 1990, Head 
Start serves fewer than one-half of all eligible 
low-income three-and-fo in -year-olds. That is 
roughly 800,000 children.-" 

.After Head Start, the f ederal Child and 
Dependent Care Tax Credit is the largest 
source of federal subsidy for preschools, in 
fiscal year 1995 amounting to S2.8 billion. It 
is available to families w'ho need child care 
because they work. To receive the tax credit, 
parents must spend substantial amounts of 
their own funds, which means the benefits 
go mainly to middle- and upper-income fam- 
ilies,- 7 whose costs are reduced by an average 
of 20 percent. According to preliminary 
1994 data, 14 percent of the benefit went to 
families with adjusted gross incomes of less 
than $20,000; 47 percent went to families 
with incomes between $20,000 and $50,000: 
and 39 percent W’ent to families with 
incomes over S50,000.- H Another major 
drawback is that parents cannot use the tax 
credit to pay for part-dav preschools whose 
sole purpose is to enhance their child's edu- 
cational development. 

The federal Dependent Care Assis- 
tance Plan (ncAP), also known as a flexible 
spending account, allows an emplovee to hm 
aside up to S5,000 per year in non-taxi d 



income for child care expenses. This 
amounts to a federal subsidy, in the form of 
tax savings by families of $675 million in 
1994. Unlike the Child and Dependent Care 
Tax Credit, the dcap does not phase out as 
income rises, and thus it is tilted even more 
heavily toward upper-income tax pa vers.-* 
Other federal sources of preschool 
funding — the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant, the At-Risk Child ('are Fund, 
and the Title XX Social Services Block Grant 
— are targeted to low-income families, but 
none is sufficient to meet the needs of even 
its own narrowly defined target population, 
and together they meet only a small propor- 
tion of the ■ total cost of preschool 
education in America. 1 " The majority of pro- 
grams remain only part-day/ part-year, effec- 
tively excluding many eligible working fami- 
lies who need more year-round care. Cur- 
rently, thirty-two states support preschool 
with separate grants or appropriations. In a 
few states, state-funded prekindergarten 
programs reach 25 to 30 percent of eligible 
children, but in most states a much smaller 
percentage of those eligible is served/ 1 

Toward a Supportive 
Infrastructure 

Privatelv funded early care and education 
programs have myriad sponsors, including 
for-profit corporations, community organi- 
zations, religious organizations, universities, 
parent cooperatives, and a host of other 
groups. Public funds flow from dif ferent leg- 
islative mandates and funding streams and 
have markedlv different designs, admin istra- 
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rive structures, and standards. A recent studv 
of federal subsidy programs documented 
ninety different programs located in eleven 
federal agencies and twenty offices. Such 
fragmentation, compounded bv an array of 
scattered and disconnected state-financed 
and fee-based programs, prevents formation 
of the vital infrastructure that anv true sys- 
tem needs as a prerequisite to improving 
and sustaining consistent qualiu.*- 

Mechanisms for assuring adecpiate 
funding of earlv care and education must be 
created so that all families who wish to 
enroll their children 
in a quality preschool 
program can afford 
to do so. Although 
these measures will be 
essential for solving 
the qualitv crisis in 
preschool education, 
thev will not suffice 
without a solid foun- 
dation upon which to 
build the thousands of 
good preschools that the nation's three-to- 
five-vear-olds need and deserve. Current 
approaches to financing and also to staffing, 
coordinating, and standard setting for 
preschool programs, as we have described, 
are so fragmented and inefficient that thev 
compromise quality at even’ turn. An inte- 
grative strategy is needed, along with a sus- 
tained effort to implement it. 

Over the next five to ten years, a new 
and more coherent, high-qualitv s\stem of 
child care and earlv preschool education 



Mechanisms for 
assuring adequate 
funding of earlv. 
care arid education 
must be created so 
that all families 
who wish to enroll 
their children in a 
quality preschool 
program can 
afford to do so. 



could be developed if it were driven bv a 
coordinated national, state, and local effort 
to build the needed infrastructure of sup- 
port. In addition to adecpiate mechanisms 
for financing, the 1 Carnegie Task Force on 
Learning in the Primary (hades recom- 
mends the following measures, based on the 
kev elements of an infrastructure identified 
in the Quality 2000 Initiative report. 11 
implemented, they would provide the neces- 
sary support for a more coordinated, com- 
prehensive preschool system. 

▼ Improved Parent Information and Engage- 
ment. Parents often lack information 
about what constitutes quality in a 
preschool setting and do not have a 
range of choices available to suit their 
family circumstances. More opportuni- 
ties can be provided by employers and 
resource and referral agencies to help 
parents stav involved in monitoring and 
receiving ongoing support from these 
programs and engaged in advocacy 
efforts to influence institutions, legisla- 
tion. and workplace* policies in meeting 
their needs. 

▼ Expanded and More Meaningful Staff 
Development, Most professional devel- 
opment opportunities for earlv child- 
hood educators are piecemeal efforts 
that lack the necessary focus on chil- 
dren's learning and healthy develop- 
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incut. More support is 
needed to help attract, 
prepare, nourish, and 
retain an adequate supply 
of qualified staff to (ill a 
variety of roles and to cre- 
ate the kinds of working 
conditions that would 
make a career in earlv 
care and education satisfy- 
ing, respected, and finan- 
cially viable. 

▼ Better Facilities Licensing, 

Enforcement, and Accredi- 
tation. Far too many 
preschool programs have 
not established even mini- 
mal standards for the 
health and safety of chil- 
dren and for the profes- 
sional qualifications of 
staff members. Where 
standards exist, they are 
rarely enforced, or there 
are often exemptions 
granted for certain pro- 
grams. What is needed is 
an effective, nonduplica- 
tive system to assure that 
all facilities that house 
earlv care and education 
programs promote children's safety, 
health, and development and to pro- 
vide incentives that encourage pro- 
grams continually to improve the quali- 
ty of their services. 



Better Governance and Planning. Commu- 
nity-wide and state-level planning and 
governance councils are being devel- 
oped in several states and cities to 
improve management of preschool pro- 
grams. For instance, in Minnesota. 
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North (kuolina, Ohio, and Oregon, 
public/ private partnerships have been 
established bv polievniakers and by busi- 
ness and community 
leaders to plan and 
coordinate services for 
voting children and 
their families: to 

engage in short- and 
long-term planning; to 
collect data; to issue 
public reports; and to 
establish benchmarks 
for progress for the 
purposes of ensuring 
accountability. Such 
councils have strong 
potential for bringing 
together the necessary institutions and 
sectors to produce good results for child 
development and education. 

▼ Increased Funding and Coordinated 
Financing. To date, funding for early care 
and education has been limited in 
amount and episodic in nature. To 
establish an ef fective early care and edu- 
cation system, additional funds consis- 
tently appropriated and efficiently used 
are necessary. New strategies for rev- 
enue generation and allocation must be 
accompanied bv significant additional 
resources from public and private 
sources. 



As mam' parents 
like Karen Davies 
have discovered, 
the American svs- 
tem of public edu- 
cation is organized 
as if children’s out- 
of-home learning 
began at age five. 
The result is a 
split-level structure 
separating earlv. 
care and ^education 
from elementary 
schools. 



The Transition from Preschool 
to the Early Grades 
As many parents like Karen Davies have dis- 
covered. tlu* American system of public edu- 
cation is organized as if children's out-of- 
home learning began at age five. The result 
is a split-level structure separating early care 
and education from elementary schools. 
Individual children grow, day bv dav — each 
at his or her own rate — and the changes 
that occur between the last dav of "day care’* 
and the first day of kindergarten are imper- 
ceptible. As public education is presentlv 
organized, however, children at about age 
five are suddenlv "in the system." They are 
provided with free schooling and taught by 
teachers who have a different kind of prepa- 
ration and have different credentials from 
the teachers thev knew in preschool. They 
are engaged in classroom activities that tend 
to he much more structured, and they are 
expected to master a curriculum that is usu- 
al lv far more rigorous than early education 
programs tend to offer. 

Much could be done to meld poliev 
and practice, so that early care and educa- 
tion and elementarv education benefit from 
the knowledge and experience of the other. 
The field of earlv care and education has a 
longstanding commitment to hands-on. 
child-directed learning activities that are 
geared to children’s individual patterns of 
development and learning. This orientation 
could strengthen instruction in the early 
grades in manv elementary schools. On the 
other hand, too manv earlv care and educa- 
tion programs have misinterpreted dcvelop- 
mentallv appropriate education, leaving 
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children without clear guidance, structure, 
or curricula. These programs could benefit 
from the emphasis on teaching and on 
instruction that springs from curriculum 
theory and that informs high-quality ele- 
mentary school practice. 

More could be done, too, to help chil- 
dren more easily negotiate the transition 
from early education to elementary- educa- 
tion. Today only 10 percent of elementary' 
schools report systematic contact between 
kindergarten teachers and entering pupils’ 
previous caregivers or teachers or hold joint 
training with the staff of preschool programs 
located in their communities.™ Some recent 
efforts are aiming toward more integrated 
training across the age span, and a number 
of states now provide early childhood certifi- 
cation for teachers of three-to-eight-year- 
olds. States could do more to develop a 
framework for early childhood transition 
services, by providing incentives and techni- 
cal assistance to transition projects; taking a 
broad view of assessment practices for young 
children; reconsidering the licensing, train- 
ing and compensation plans of all early 
childhood teachers: and expanding oppor- 
tunities for early childhood teachers across 
settings to collaborate on issues of curricu- 
lum, instruction, and assessment. 

Today, when children like Jessie and 
Kenny reach the age of five, they move from 
a nonsystem of early care and education to a 
flawed system of elementary education. To 



reverse the pattern of underachievement 
that threatens the future of this nation, 
Americans need to act now to expand access 
to quality early care and education pro- 
grams, make dramatic improvements in the 
quality' of all of the educational settings 
where children learn during the crucial age 
span from three to ten, and forge strong 
links among those settings. 
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Creating Successful 
Elementary Schools 



1 

I t is early morning in George Washington School, a once grand, now shabby building 

1 in a gentrifying neighborhood inhabited by a mix of middle-class and low-income fam- 
ilies. Inside, light streams through the tall windows, and the wide hallways are hung with bright 
banner* giving the school a festive air. Along the corridors are colorful displays of children’s 
art and writing. Ms. Jones, the principal, makes her rounds, greeting every child by name. To 
Tynisa, a second grader, the principal seems to be everywhere at once. Today her teacher, Ms. 
Thorpe, has promised to begin with "partner reading” — Tynisa' s favorite activity. Her partner 
Travis has chosen Brave Irene from the many volumes stacked all over the room. Their chairs 
side by side, Tynisa reads aloud to Travis, who prompts her when she stumbles. Then it is her 
turn to listen and prompt, Reading doesn't come easily to Tynisa, but her teachers and parents 
meet to discuss her progress even' several weeks, and they are all working intensively with her 
so she won’t fall behind, Tynisa's reading has also been improving since she began working with 
a challenging computer program designed to help children master phonics. 

A few miles across town, at a desolate intersection strewn with garbage, stands the impos- 
ing Andrew' Jackson Elementary School, whose students all come from low-income families. To 
get to school each morning, Jessie walks past boarded-up buildings and the inevitable gutted 
car. Past a heavy, graffiti-covered door, she enters a hallway that is bare of children’s work 
except for an occasional bulletin board covered with ditto worksheets, painstakingly penciled 
in. Jessie is now a third grader, a survivor of six different teachers in four years. Her desk in Ms. 
Matthews’ class is near a window, but she cannot see out: the cracked panes have been replaced 
with milky Plexiglas. She fills in her times tables on a worksheet again, then twirls the stubby 
yellow' pencil. Somewhere on the other side of the room, beyond the rows of children, Ms. 
Matthews is saying something, but Jessie is dreaming. She knows that as long as she doesn’t "act 
up” her teacher will pay no attention to her. There are computers in the school, donated bv a 
company, but the teachers don’t know' how to use them, and they are locked awav. 
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Not fur awav from Jackson, in a differ- 
ent district, is the school that Tvler attends 
— Abraham Lincoln. This neighborhood is 
even more distressed than IYnisa s. Here, 
the sounds of gunshots regularly puncture 
the night and children have long ago 
stopped waking to the sirens. A few years 
ago. Tyler's older brother passed through 
Lincoln and then went on n> middle school, 
where he coasted and soon dropped out. 
But since then, the school district has 
acquired a new princi- 
pal — a Ms. Smith, 
who grew up only a 
few blocks awav. Ms. 
Smith has been mak- 
ing big changes. 
Although Tyler doesn't 
know it. she has been 
brought in by the dis- 
trict with a mandate to 
improve the school. 
But T\ler can tell that 
something is different, because, unlike his 
brother, he likes coming to school. He starts 
each clay reading and writing in small 
grotips with his classmates, and he is proud 
of the progress he is making. The teacher. 
Mr. Gruber, comes around to work with each 
group, and when he savs it's time to stop. 
Tvlcr asks for ‘’just a few more minutes*' to 
finish a play he's writing with Cailos and 
Ann. With strong district support. Ms. Smith 
and the teachers have adopted a nationally 



The failure of large 
numbers of students 
can be prevented, by 
bolding all students' 
to high standards of 
accomplishment and 
Dutting into practice 
lie methods that will 
telp each student to 
reach those stan- 
dards. 



recognized comprehensive reading pro- 
gram. which provides materials, instruction- 
al methods, individual tutoring for some 
children, outreach to bring parents in as 
partners in the school, and extensive profes- 
sional development. 

Washington. Jackson, and Lincoln are 
real schools, although their names have 
been changed in this report. They represent 
extremes of American public education — 
most elementary schools are neither as good 
as Washington and Lincoln nor as bad as 
Jackson. They arc among the roughly sixtv 
elementary schools in thirty communities 
across the country that the Carnegie Task 
Force on Learning in the Primary (hades vis- 
ited over a two-vear period, observing classes 
and talking with administrators, teaching 
staff, and children, (See Appendix Gj 

In most of the schools that members 
visited, the task force was deeply impressed 
by the energy and commitment of educators 
to their students. At the same time, we were 
struck bv sharp contrasts in the upkeep of 
the buildings, the atmosphere of the class- 
rooms and corridors, the kinds of activities 
that constitute classroom instruction, the 
degree of children's engagement and exhil- 
aration, and most especially the educational 
results the schools were achieving. 

Some of the variations that we 
observed are rooted in the history of public 
education in this country. The public educa- 
tion system encompasses some 15,000 
school districts and 05,000 clenientar\ 
schools — each one reflecting particular 
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suite and local policies, governance struc- 
ture, tax base, student population, teaching 
force, classroom practices, and level of par- 
ent involvement. But other variations are 
associated with the growing diversity of the 
student population, especially in the larger 
states and urban areas. From 1980 to 1990. 
the number of children with limited profi- 
ciencv in Knglish increased nationwide hv 20 
percent. 1 and the percentage of children 
from minoritv groups — predominantly 
African American. Latino. Asian, and Native 
American — in the schools has grown steadi- 
lv from 21 percent in 1970 to 32. 5 percent in 
1992.- 

Yet these differences among schools 
and among students do not, in the view of 
the task force, explain why many schools are 
failing to educate their students to high lev- 
els, or why they are achieving starkly 
unequal results for different groups of chil- 
dren. 

Making Every School an 
Exemplary School 

Unquestionablv. some schools, given a simi- 
lar mix of students and resources, are much 
more effective than others. Some, like Wash- 
ington, are high-performance schools where 
teachers like Ms. Thorpe are at the center of 
a svstem of supports that How into the class- 
room from colleagues, the principal, par- 
ents, and the community. Other schools in 



even more difficult conditions, like Lincoln, 
have been transformed and are producing 
better, even superior, educational results. 
But loo manv schools, like Jackson, are 
stunting the education and development of 
the children entrusted to them. 

As we have noted in chapter one. dif- 
ferences in the educational performance of 
schools are often mistakenly assumed to be 
the result of differences in students' inher- 
ent ability to learn. But schools fail for other 
reasons. Most significantly thev fail because 
of the low expectations thev hold out for 
manv students: the heavy reliance of schools 
on outmoded or ineffective curricula and 
teaching methods: poorlv prepared and 
insufficiently supported teachers: weak 
home/school linkages: the inability of 
schools to deal adequately with many chil- 
dren's health needs: the lack of accountabil- 
ity systems: and ineffective allocation of 
resources by schools and school systems. 

The good news is that there are manv 
innovative approaches that have been 
proven to he effective in making even very 
had schools much better. Educators do not 
vet know all the solutions, but they know 
enough to begin to make the changes that 
will produce much higher achievement for 
even* child and to weed out practices and 
programs that demonstrably have not 
worked. The failure of large numbers of stu- 
dents can he prevented, by holding all stu- 
dents to high standards of accomplishment 
and putting into practice the methods that 
will help each student to reach those stan- 
dards. 
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The Framework for Effectivf 
Elementary Schools 
From the accumulated evidence about the 
ingredients of school success and from 
members' direct observations in schools, the 
task force has identified seven major actions 
that, if implemented within elementarv 
schools and school systems, would break the 
pattern of educational underdevelopment 
among the nation's children and enable 
them to reach high standards of knowledge 
and skill. These seven actions are to: 

▼ Set high expectations for every child. 
Decision makers should set high stan- 
dards, and an unlimited ceiling, for 
what elementary' schools should expect 
each child to know and be able to do: 
engage teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and the entire community in 
reaching consensus on those standards: 
and develop reliable ways of assessing 
whether children are on their way to 
meeting those standards. 

▼ Enable educators to provide children 

with expert instruction. They should 
provide elementary' school principals 
and teachers the time, opportunities, 
and resources to plan, work cooperative- 
ly, and take part in continual profession- 
al development, so they can develop the 
skills and practices they need to enable 
each child to meet high standards. 

▼ Create high-quality, varied learning 

environments that support each child’s 
learning. They should give principals, 
teachers, and other staff members 

access to the best programs, curricula, 
and instructional materials. 



▼ Embed children's learning in caring and 
collaborative relationships. They should 
organize the human, technical, and 
social resources within every elementary 
school as a common enterprise, so that 
there is a clear, shared purpose to 
enhance all students* learning and 
respond to their need for stable, sup- 
portive relationships with adults. 

▼ Recognize the connection between edu- 
cation and health. They should 
organize schools as health-promoting 
environments, establishing linkages 
between schools and health resources 
and encouraging students to adopt 
good health habits. 

▼ Accept responsibility for the high-level 
learning of each child. They should 
instill within schools both a philosophi- 
cal orientation and a practical approach 
that inspire everyone engaged in the 
educational process to take responsibili- 
ty and accept accountability for seeing 
that everv child learns to high stan- 
dards. 

▼ Provide the financing needed to support 
high-level learning for all children. They 
should correct misallocations and ineffi- 
ciencies in the use of school funds and 
redress serious inequities in meeting 
children's needs. 
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Moving on all these imperatives will be 
a daunting task tor most elementary schools, 
especially those that lag far behind, and for 
die school districts that oversee them; for 
this, they will need help and support from 
state education agencies, corporations and 
philanthropies, citizens, universities and 
research institutions, religious institutions, 
and other partners. lint if this seven-point 
iramework is followed, extraordinary 
schools can become not the exception but 
the norm for American children. 

Set High Expectations 
for Every Child 

Children are horn ready and willing to 
learn. But too many elementary schools 
function as if they embraced the belief that 
groups of children from particular racial, 
linguistic, cultural, and socioeconomic back- 
grounds are inherently less able intellectually 
than other children. This is fallacious. As we 
have stressed, individuals do varv in their 
inborn abilities, but their academic perfor- 
mance is determined more by the time and 
effort they devote to learning and the time 
and effort invested by the educational sys- 
tem to teach them than the characteristics 
with which thev were born. 

If the nation could be brought to 
accept another idea — that even* child can 
learn — and if the nation were unwilling to 
give up on even a single child of promise, 
then elementary schools would frame their 
goals and approach their work verv differ- 
ently from the wav most do todav, beginning 
with setting high standards for even' child. 



A key to strengthening the nation s ele- 
mentary schools is to alter the basic assump- 
tions about the quality of work that children 
can Ik* expected to produce, so that each 
child is challenged to meet high expecta- 
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tions for educational performance. The most 
direct, forceful way to convey high expecta- 
tions is to establish standards for what even 
child should know and he able to do by the 
end of the fourth grade and to develop 
benchmarks for judg- 
ing each child’s 
progress toward that 
goal. These standards 
should apply to all stu- 
dents, regardless of 
gender or language or 
cultural and ethnic 
background. As the 
recent report of the 
National Commission 
on Teaching and 
America's Future has 
stated, without pub- 
licly adopted stan- 
dards, "we will contin- 
ue what we have now — an unacknowledged 
national curriculum, predicated on low 
expectations, unaligned with our needs and 
developed, without public oversight, by pub- 
lishers and test makers."' 

Standards differ from the kind of min- 
imum competencies that hate served in the 
past as the "floor" for children's learning. 
Standards are not a number or letter grade: 
they are a set of detailed explanations and 
illustrations of the knowledge that children 
can be expected to master in a particular dis- 
cipline and of the level of proficiency they 
are expected to demonstrate, whether in 
reading, writing, history and social studies, 
mathematics and science, art, or physical 
education. 



A kev to strength- 
ening the nation’s 
elementary schools 
is to alter the basic 
assumptions about 
the quality of work 
that children can 
be expected to 
produce, so that 
each child is chal- 
lenged to meet 
high expectations 
for educational 
performance. 



Standards take two forms: content stan- 
dards and performance standards. C '.on lent 
standards define the range of knowledge 
and skills that students should be taught. 
These should be established for each of the 
major branches of knowledge that con- 
tribute to children's capacity to reason, cre- 
ate. communicate, solve problems, and 
maintain their health. Performance stan- 
dards answer the question: When we look at 
a student's work in relation to content stan- 
dards, how good is good enough? How can 
achievement be demonstrated that will meet 
these standards? A full spectrum of content 
and performance standards should also 
describe key stages or indicators of profi- 
ciency on the way to meeting the teaching 
and learning standards. 

Todav there is growing support for set- 
ting high learning standards for every stu- 
dent. Our two most recent presidents, most 
governors and members of Congress, and 
more than 80 percent of the American pul> 
lie now support the c reation of high acade- 
mic standards for elementary and secondary 
students. Work is under way at the national, 
state, and local levels to set or adapt stan- 
dards in various disciplines. But this work 
proceeds cautiously and at times erratically, 
because there is disagreement about who 
should set the standards and what they 
should require. What is more, no consensus 
has vet emerged on how standard-setting 
efforts at various levels should be coordinat- 
ed in order to produce an organized intel- 
lectual framework *hat schools can use to 
guide instruction. Finally, there is no con- 
sensus on how these standards should apply 
to children learning Knglish in their ele- 
mentan school years. 
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Current National Guidelines. Several nation- 
al groups arc developing sets of standards 
for differcMit disciplines, and other experts 
are making recommendations to guide 
states and districts as t hey define their own 
standards. The National Education Goals 
Panel has created a broad framework for 
raising learning standards. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics has 
developed its Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics,' which 
are widely used across the countrv and 
reflect broad agreement among scholars 
and practitioners on what math to teach and 
how to teach it. More recently, after a five- 
year multidisciplinary effort, the National 
Research Council of the National Academy 
of Sciences has issued the National Science 
Education Standards, which are based in 
part on the American .Association for the 
Advancement of Science's Project 2061 a 
O ne ambitious national effort to devel- 
op standards across several disciplines is the 
New Standards Project. Begun in 1990, it 
currently involves a consortium of states and 
school districts serving about half the school 
children in the United States. The project's 
performance standards for mathematics. 
English, science, and applied learning for 
elementary, middle, and high school educa- 
tion. reflect standards set bv other countries, 
the views of professionals in the various dis- 
ciplines. and public opinion about what stu- 
dents ought to know and be able to do. The 
New Standards arc being used as a founda- 
tion for state and local standards in main 



jurisdictions. Thev are also the basis for a 
new system of performance assessments that 
schools can use to measure how well thev 
and their students are meeting the stan- 
dards. 

State Responsibility. While a variety of orga- 
nizations. districts, and schools are defining 
standards that reflect higher expectations 
for school-age children, the states have the 
primary responsibility for establishing and 
enforcing specific content standards. Work- 
big iit the state level allows for the develop- 
ment of rigorous standards that also reflect 
the preferences and views of people who lit- 
erally share common ground — even if they 
do not agree on every issue. For these rea- 
sons. many of the nation's governors and 
top business leaders, meeting at a 1996 edu- 
cation summit, pledged that standards 
would he in place in their states within two 
years.’* 

In their annual report card on state 
efforts to raise academic standards. Making 
Standards Matter 1996 . the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers (aft) notes that forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia are 
engaged in setting common academic stan- 
dards for their students. The aft report 
offers a set of criteria for determining if the 
states standards reflect a commitment to 
raising performance in the core academic 
disciplines: whether the state sets out clear 
guidelines of what should he covered and 
achieved bv specific times in students’ 
school careers: whether it turns the content 
standards into performance expectations 
and assessments: whether it attaches conse- 
quences if students do not meet the stan- 
dards: and whether it provides extra suppoit 
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to students who need it to be able to suc- 
ceed. Bv these criteria almost no slate is per- 
fect. and only a few come close, but the ai-t 
reports a great deal of good-faith activity 
over the previous vear and real progress on 
the part of manv states since 1995. 7 

Local Action. If state-level standards and 
assessments are to improve achievement, 
local educators must review, adapt, and pos- 
sibly augment them, translating them into 
dav-to-dav lesson plans and assessment prac- 
tices. Only in this way can high expectations 
be woven into the fabric of the school pro- 
gram. As communities adopt standards, thev 
go through a complex, collaborative 
process, and no two districts or schools will 
proceed in exactly the same way. There are. 
however, four key questions that local edu- 
cators and parents must address: 

▼ Do the standards adequately communi- 
cate what children should know and be 
able to do? Parents and teachers must 
understand what the standards actually 
mean, how thev work, how thev will be 
used in setting expectations for chil- 
dren, and how they will build upon the 
cultural background of students. 

▼ Do the local district or school curricula 
mesh with the standards? In each sub- 
ject area, there must he a good fit 
between the objectives of the units and 
lessons being taught in the classrooms 
and the proposed standards. 
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T What kinds of school-wide changes will 
be needed to make standards work in 
the classroom? How can the gaps 
between content standards and existing 
curricula be closed? What changes in 
insti action and assessment will be need- 
ed to help students meet higher stan- 
dards? 



▼ How can families and communities be 
engaged in a consultative process lead- 
ing to the understanding and acceptance 
of standards? Standards will inevitable 
meet stiff resistance unless all the stake- 
holders in the community understand 
them. 

Language-Minority Students. The nation's 
approximately 2.8 million limited-English- 
proficient (lxp) students have often been 
excused or excluded from high-level perfor- 
mance and from virtually all forms of assess- 
ment. But it is a mistake to think that l.EP stu- 
dents need remediation of basic: skills first 
before moving on to more complex matters. 
In fact, thev should be provided with an 
equal opportunity to learn the same chal- 
lenging content and high-level skills that arc 
expected of students who are fully proficient 
in English. This can be done through a com- 
bination of specially designed academic 
instruction in English and instruction in the 
students' primary language. Accountability 
svstems must be adapted so that students’ 
academic progress can be measured even as 
they learn English, and spec ial efforts must 
be made to assist i.f.P students in the exercise 
and mastery of higher-order skills in wavs 
that build upon their primary and secondary 
language skills in addition to their cultural 



knowledge. Unless these measures are 
taken, current efforts to raise educational 
standards for all children may actually 
impoverish the educational experience of 
i.KP students. s 

Second-Language Learning. All of today's 
children will experience cultural diversity in 
tomorrow's workplaces and communities, 
and they will all need curricula that can help 
them learn about and appreciate different 
cultures and lan- 
guages. A constructive 
wav to address the 
issue of second-lan- 
guage learning is for 
schools to promote 
proficiency in two or 
more languages for 
all American students. 

In our rapidly chang- 
ing world, fluencv in 
other languages and 
understanding of 
other cultures are fast 
becoming require- 
ments for many good 
jobs. In its site visits, 
the task force wit- 
nessed first-hand some successful and excit- 
ing elementary' school programs that help 
both i.i:i> children and native speakers of 
English become truly bilingual. As the bene- 
fits of knowing more than one language 
become more apparent, parents, communi- 
ty leaders, and employers may well increase 
the pressure on schools to institute second- 
language learning as early as kindergarten. 



A constructive.wav 
to address the issue 
of second-language 
learning is foi s 
schools to promote 
proficiency in two 
or more languages 
for all American 
students. In our 
rapidly changing 
world, fluency in 
other languages 
and understanding 
of other cultures 
are fast becoming 
requirements for 
manv good jobs. 
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Support «no Accountability in New f c r k L;rV; 

Community School District 2 

Many educators believe, and studies confirm, that the key to higher achievement is giving teachers 
much stronger support and at the same time holding them more accountable for high-quality instruc- 
tion. But few school systems combine professional development and accountability into a systemat- 
ic strategy for school improvement. 

New York City's Community School District 2 is one exception. The district's twenty-four ele- 
mentary schools, seven junior high schools, and seventeen alternative schools serve a highly diverse 
population of some 22.000 children, of whom 34 percent are Asian. 29 percent are white, 22 per- 
cent are Hispanic, and 14 percent are African American. The families of 50 percent of the district s 
students are at or below the poverty level. Undergirding all activities within the district is the shared 
conviction that there is a single overriding goal — to make sure that students receive high-quality 
instruction. But expert instruction requires continuing support for knowledgeable, caring teachers so 
that they can constantly improve their practice. Administrators at all levels are responsible for giving 
teachers this support and for ensuring that it is closely and consistently tied to each school's plan for 
strengthening teaching and learning. 

Professional development: Because the most valuable resource in this effort is the shared exper- 
tise of teachers and administrators, the district provides numerous formal and informal opportuni- 
ties for faculty members to observe and advise one another. Many of these opportunities, and the 
costs associated with them, do not show up as "professional development” allocations in the budget. 
For example, new principals are paired with '‘buddies" in other schools; groups of teachers travel 
with their principal to other schools, both within and outside the district, to observe classroom 
instruction; school schedules are arranged to allow teachers who work with the same grade level to 
plan together for all children in that grade; and all staff members are encouraged to observe and men- 
tor one another. More formal professional development activities include: 

▼ The professional development laboratory; A resident teacher works with small groups of vis- 
iting teachers for three weeks of intensive observation and supervised practice in his or her 
classroom. The resident teacher makes follow-up visits to the visiting teachers' classrooms to 
consult on practice. 

▼ Professional development consultants: Experts in particular instructional areas work directly 
with teachers at their schools. Invited by the teacher, or at the principal’s request, consultants 
observe individual teachers in their classrooms and give demonstration lessons. 
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▼ Professional development institutes: Both during the school year and during the summer, the 
district offers institutes or workshops that are followed up by more intensive support for indi- 
vidual teachers. Workshops are offered in three levels of math for elementary school, in social 
studies, and in advanced literacy for experienced teachers. 

Professional development planning reflects the districts top-down/bottom-up management 
practices. Each year, the superintendent and his staff set an overall plan that specifies long- and short- 
term instructional priorities. Within that framework, each principal presents an annual plan detailing 
the school's specific priorities and requesting a particular mix of services from the district's profes- 
sional development menu, to be paid for by the school's allocation of district professional develop- 

ment funds. 

Accountability: At every step of the way, professional development is linked with accountability. For 
example, the professional development plan that each principal prepares must include a detailed eval- 
uation of the instructional strengths and weaknesses of the school as a whole, and of each individual 
teacher, and must show how the strengths will be utilized and the weaknesses addressed. This plan 
becomes the basis for the superintendent’s annual formal review of that principal's performance. 
Likewise, every administrator and teacher works with the principal to prepare a plan for his own pro- 
fessional growth, which becomes the basis of his evaluation. In each case, the key question is: what 
are you doing to improve instruction? 

District 2 places great store in the selection, nurture, oversight, and evaluation of principals. 
Effective principals can count on the district to support their efforts to recruit highly qualified teach- 
ers, to dismiss those who are ineffective, and to prevent the transfer of unqualified teachers from 
other districts. 

The district's long-term priority is to establish a culture of continuous improvement in which 
every budgetary or personnel decision is based on how it will support improved teaching and learn- 
ing. This approach to school improvement is labor intensive, and District 2 spends much more than 
many other districts on professional development — although much less than the superintendent 
would like. The district spends roughly 3 percent of its annual $84 million budget on professional 
development — with compensation for substitute teachers and contracted services being the major 

costs. 

The results of this strategy are. of course, long term and cumulative. There is evidence, howev- 
er, that District 2's strategy is already paying off: reading and math achievement has risen, and disci- 
plinary proL'._ms are less frequent. 
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Special Education. For entirely different rea- 
sons. the approximately 3 million children 
who now receive special education services 
have also been excluded from virtually all 
forms of assessment. By law, every student 
who is eligible for special education has an 
individual education plan (ikp) that is drawn 
up by qualified professionals in consultation 
with parents and updated on a regular basis. 

In theorv. the plan constitutes a set of expec- 
tations developed for an individual child, 
based on his or her particular strengths, dis- 
abilities, and past achievement. In reality, 
the situation is often more complicated. 
Substantial numbers of children receive 
appropriate if.ps and are helped bv the 
unique special education services (instruc- 
tion, curricula, materials, and therapies) 
that arc prescribed. For many others, how- 
ever, standards set in this way are too low: 
thev fail to take into account these chil- 
dren s capacity for higher-order thinking or 
their ability to profit from the regular ele- 
mentary school curriculum. In this way. spe- 
cial education is a particular instance of a 
general trend within elementary education: 
high-level learning for some and a narrow- 
ing of educational opportunity for too many 
others, based on unfounded assumptions. 

Todav. special educators are coining to 
believe that the same content standards 
adopted for regular education should be* 
applied to special education students, when- 
ever and wherever possible, and that mam 
more children with disabilities can appro- 
priately be measured by the same assess- 
ments as those without (Usabilities. F.xeept 



for children who are seriously mentally 
retarded or who have disabilities that clearly 
require adaptations in instructional meth- 
ods. no child should be referred for special 
education — or receive an IKP — until the 
school has instituted a formidable array of 
supports to prevent that child from falling 
behind. Any plan that accepts a lower 
achievement goal for a child should be 
designed onlv as a last resort and should 
clcarlv specify the kinds of progress expect- 
ed for that student in relation to the stan- 
dards set for other students. The plan 
should prescribe the educational experi- 
ence that would he most likely’ to produce 
such progress, with a heavy bias, as current 
law requires, toward placement of the child 
in the regular school program or in the 
“least restrictive environment*’ necessary to 
ensure progress. 

It mav not he reasonable to expect the 
most seriously learning-disabled students to 
meet primary grade performance standards 
bv the end of the fourth grade, even with 
extraordinary support. It should be possible, 
however, to frame learning goals in terms of 
the same standards that applv for all chil- 
dren and to mark progress along the way 
with the same benchmarks that apply to all 
children. In no instance should a separate*, 
diminished set of standards he* applied to 
anv group of students. 

Enable Educators to Provide 
Children with Expert Instruction 
Higher standards will he futile* and unfaii 
unless thev are accompanied bv an all-out. 
ongoing, nationwide effort to strengthen 
teaching and learning in c*\er\ classroom. 
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Professional Development. Data from the 
National Center for Educational Statistics 
indicate that element an* school teachers are 
on the average less experienced and less pre- 
pared for the classroom than middle and 
high school teachers." Professional develop- 
ment is. therefore, the kev to enabling ele- 
mentary school teachers to meet the new 
demands that new standards will impose on 
them. A recent study of more than 1.000 
school districts found that increasing teach- 
ers expertise is the most cost-effective wav to 
raise student achievement. 10 

\irtually every school district in the 
nation engages in some form of professional 
development. Few districts, however, have a 
well-formulated, consistent strategy for ana- 
lyzing or evaluating systematically how their 
spectrum of professional development activ- 
ities aligns with the instructional priorities 
or practices of schools. As a result, districts 
are missing a \ital opportunity to bolster 
teaching and learning. The National Com- 
mission on Teaching for America’s Future 
reports sonic dismaying findings: 

▼ U.S. school districts spend less than 1 per- 
cent of their resources on staff develop- 
ment — far less than the 8 to 10 percent 
of expenditures on training invested by 
most corporations and manv school svs- 
tems in other countries. 

▼ Most L T .S. teachers have almost no regu- 
larly scheduled time to consult together 
or to learn about new strategies, in con- 
trast to their counterparts in many 
European and Asian countries. 



▼ Thirty percent of teachers leave the pro- 
fession in the first live years. New teach- 
ers often leave because thev are given the 
toughest assignments and have little or 
no opportunity for ongoing education. 

Mastering Effective Practices. There is 
mounting evidence that high-quality, 
focused professional development of educa- 
tors can raise student achievement; indeed, 
helping teachers master effective practices is 
one of the best investments that taxpavers 
can make in children's learning. So whv do 
schools continue to make such paltrv invest- 
ments in their teachers and principals? 

One answer is that professional devel- 
opment is a hard sell. In an era of scarce 
resources, school boards and superinten- 
dents are reluctant to direct tax dollars to 
efforts where the pay- 
off — children’s learn- 
ing to higher stan- 
dards — may not be 
immediately visible. 

The benefits of prof es- 
sional development 
tend to accrue over 
time, in conjunction 
with other significant 
changes in the school 
program. 

.Another answer 
is the widespread rnvth 
that teachers do not 
need to know much 
to instruct young chil- 
dren and that any college graduate who has 
taken a few education courses is well- 
equipped to succeed in an elementary 
school classroom. Added to this is the fact 
that, historically, most professional develop- 



There is mounting 
evidence that high- 
quality, focused 
professional 
development 
can. raise student 
achievement; 
indeed, helpma- 
te ache rs master 
effective oractices 
is one of the best 
investments that 
taxpavers can 
make in children’s 
learning. 
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School-wide Programs Integrate Best Instructional Practices 



Two decades of research and practice have produced a broad range of instructional practices that bol- 
ster student achievement in elementary school. Adopting these practices one at a time, or in one class- 
room at a time, can certainly enhance instruction in many cases, but sustainable school improvement 
requires a far more systematic, coordinated effort. It often requires suspending business as usual and 
committing the school as a whole to a multifaceted, integrated approach to strengthening teaching and 
learning in a core content area, such as reading or math, or across several disciplines. A number of 
organizations have designed such programs: some introduce a new curriculum; others offer a coordi- 
nated set of services, including curricula and materials, professional development, and parent outreach; 
and some go much further, aiming at total school redesign. In many cases, schools pay for these pro- 
grams by redirecting discretionary funds, such as Title I monies, local education funds, and special edu- 
cation resources. Participating schools have also drawn upon state funds, desegregation funds. Goals 
2000 or Eisenhower funds, bilingual education funds, and foundation or government grants. Here is a 
sampling of schoolwide programs: 

Success for All and Roots and Wings; Success for All is designed to restructure elementary schools 
so that all children will be successful in reading, writing, and language arts. Developed by a team of 
education researchers at The Johns Hopkins University and the Baltimore City Public Schools and 
pilot-tested in Baltimore in 1987-88. Success for All is now in use in some 300 schools in seventy 
districts in twenty-three states. Roots and Wings fills out the Success for All model with programs 
in mathematics, social studies, and science. 

Success for All emphasizes prevention and early intensive intervention. Success for All schools 
implement prekindergarten and kindergarten programs that include thematic multidisciplinary units; 
teachers reading to children and having them retell the stories; and a focus on letters and the sounds of 
words. In first grade, students are engaged in a program called Reading Roots, which balances the teach- 
ing of phonics with the use of meaningful, interesting texts. First graders who are struggling in reading 
receive one-on-one tutoring, usually from certified teachers. Students in grades two through six use 
Reading Wings, which emphasizes cooperative learning, writing, and reading comprehension strategies. 
A family support team in each school consisting of a social worker, attendance monitor, and other school 
staff members develops programs to engage parents with the school and to offer them strategies for 
helping their children at home: the team also addresses such issues as attendance, behavior problems, 
and the need for eyeglasses or health services. A program facilitator works within the school to ensure 
the quality and coordination of all program elements. Research on Success for All in nine school districts 
(Baltimore; Philadelphia; Charleston, South Carolina; Memphis; Montgomery, Alabama; Fort Wayne and 
Caldwell. Indiana; and Modesto and Riverside, in California) has found that the program consistently 
boosts reading achievement and reduces special education placements. Program adaptations for Spanish 
bilingual and English-as-a-second-language applications have been particularly successful. 
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Roots and Wings takes the Success for All model and applies it to mathematics and to social stud- 
ies and science. Math Wings is a constructivist approach to math, emphasizing cooperative learning, 
discovery, and concept learning. WorldLab, an integrated approach to social studies and science, 
engages students in simulations and group investigations that challenge them to take on roles as peo- 
ple in history, in other countries, or in various occupations. An evaluation of Roots and Wings on a 
state performance assessment found strong positive effects in all three subjects. Success for All and 
Roots and Wings are currently used in about 450 schools in thirty states. 

Peer-Assisted Learning Strategies (PALS):This is a supplemental reading and math program that helps 
teachers work to ensure each child’s success in ciassrooms where children’s educational needs vary 
markedly. For part of the school day, students work together and take an active role in their own and 
each other’s learning. Teachers receive a comprehensive manual that guides their activities. The math 
component of pals, which meets twice a week for forty minutes, has two basic procedures: coaching 
and practice. Children work in pairs, moving back and forth between the player and coach role. A 
computer program helps teachers identify those children who need help in specific skill areas and 
select the most appropriate classmates to work with them. The reading component meets three times 
a week for thirty-five-minute sessions. Here, too, working with a partner is a key strategy. Stronger 
readers are paired with children who have weaker skills. The stronger reader reads first to provide a 
model and then switches to the tutor role as the weaker student takes his turn. As in the math com- 
ponent, teachers model these roles and help children master them. PALS is newer than some of the 
other schoolwide programs mentioned in this report, but evaluations suggest that participants — 
including high achievers, low achievers, and children with disabilities — make greater progress than 
students in traditional approaches. The U.S. Department of Education’s Program Effectiveness Panel 
has approved PALS for inclusion in the National Diffusion Network of effective educational practices. 

City Science: In 1990, San Francisco’s public schools adopted a new, module-based science curricu- 
lum aimed at introducing a more hands-on, inquiry-centered approach *o science instruction in the 
city’s elementary classrooms. The result of a collaboration between the University of California at 
San Francisco and the San Francisco Unified* School District, City Science played a key role in devel- 
oping curriculum kits and helping teachers integrate them into their day-to-day work with children. 
The program provides stipends and graduate credit to teachers who take part in a summer institute 
and gives teachers a full year to prepare, individually and together, to implement the new curricula. 
In this way, City Science has developed a cadre of one hundred lead teachers who can act as peer 
coaches, helping their colleagues integrate the new approach into their classroom practice. 
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men t dollars have reimbursed teachers for 
graduate courses, which in main districts 
need not relate directlv to the teacher's 
classroom responsibil- 
ities. or thev have paid 
for one-shot work- 
shops with even less 
connection to a 
school's standards 
tnd curricula or the 
needs oi diverse stu- 
dents. These hit-or- 
miss methods usually 
fail t<> address teach- 
ers' specific needs and 
rarelv translate into 
lasting changes in 
classroom practice. 

Mam* districts 
around the nation are 
at last realizing that 
professional develop- 
ment contributes fun- 
damentally to school 
improvement when it is closelv and consis- 
tently tied to the district or school plan for 
strengthening teaching: when it is designed 
to help principals and teachers help chil- 
dren meet high standards: and when even- 
staff member is engaged in instructional 
improvement as part of his or her day-to-day 
routine. It works best when school staff 
members participate in selecting professional 
development activities that meet their 
needs. 



The kinds. of high 
standards for 
children's learning 
that the task force 
endorses represent 
a new departure, lor 
American education. 
Thev ask children 
not only to know a 
great deal more, 
but also to engage 
in rigorous think- 
ing about what 
thev know; and 
theV ask students to 
consistently applv 
their knowledge 'to 
practical as well .as 
academic pursuits. 
Few schools 
now ask this of 
all children. 



Effective professional development is 
not something that can be “done for" or 
“provided to" teachers. Teachers must 
accept responsibility lor expanding their 



knowledge, throughout their careers, in 
wavs that not only enhance children s learn- 
ing but also set an example of commitment 
to lifelong intellectual engagement. Teach- 
ers need to be involved in the design and 
evaluation of their own continuing educa- 
tion to ensure its relevance to their students 
specific learning needs and the realities of 
their classrooms. 

When schools are organized in wa\s 
that allow frequent interaction among 
teachers and with their supervisors, a great 
deal of in-service professional development 
can be done informally, in the context of 
ongoing conversations. More formal 
approaches, like study groups or peer-coach- 
ing arrangements, can also be effective. A 
more aggressive approach is action research 
— when a group of faculty members formu- 
late a guiding question, review the relevant 
literature, collect and analvze data (such as 
student work, assessment results, or teach- 
ers' feedback on an educational issue or 
strategy), and draw conclusions leading to 
improved practice. 

To learn good instructional practices, 
principals and teachers must have time. 
Thev should have the solitary stretches 
needed for individual reflection and also 
regularly scheduled times and places f or col- 
laborative study. Time for professional devel- 
opment cannot be tacked on to the end of 
an exhausting dav. Finding time for regular 
professional development ranks among the 
toughest challenges faced bv schools and 
districts, but without it schools have little 
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hope of’ substantially improving children's 
learning. 

Besides time, teachers and other edu- 
cators need access to written materials and 
electronic resources, including the Internet, 
as well as to the ideas and research findings 
presented at conferences and professional 
meetings outside school. Many teachers ben- 
efit from contact with colleagues through 
school-to-school networks, such as the Cali- 
fornia Alliance of Elementary Schools, or 
through subject-specific networks, such as 
the National Writing Project. 

Create High-Quality, 

Varied Learning Environments 
The kinds of high standards for children's 
learning that the task force endorses repre- 
sent a new departure for American educa- 



tion. They ask children not only to know a 
great deal more, but also to engage in rigor- 
ous thinking about what they know; and they 
ask students to consistently apply their 
knowledge to practical as well as academic 
pursuits. Few schools now ask this of all chil- 
dren. 

The curricula, texts, materials, and 
tests now in widespread use in American 
schools are not reallv designed to support 
students in learning the full range of sub- 
jects and skills in the depth that the new 
standards require. There will have to be an 
extended period during which curriculum 
developers, text and test publishers, and 
teachers themselves develop and validate 
the new materials and assessments. 

Nevertheless, enough is known about 
how to engage students and help them learn 
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more und apply what tl lev know, and then.* 
are enough examples <>l effective materials, 
tor a strong beginning to be made now. As 
long as close attention is paid to whether 
children are strengthening their essential 
skills in the areas of reading, writing, and 
mathematics, sc hools need not fear experi- 
menting with the new approaches and stan- 
dards. Keen school should begin now to 
improve* the quality of its instruction for all 
students, including those* of diverse linguis- 
tic and cultural backgrounds; to provide stu- 
dents with stronger incentive's for learning; 
to set an optimal pace so that each c hild is 
constantly challenged; and to make more 
effective use of instructional time. 11 

Quality of Instruction. A key to teaching 
children to these higher standards is recog- 
nition that all children art* actively trying to 
make sense of their world. They bring a 
wealth of questions, experiences, and “naive 
theories” to the school that c an be* the basis 
for creating engaging and challenging 
learning experiences. Starting with the chil- 
dren's own conceptions, educators can 
encourage children to express their 
thoughts and insights and involve them in 
projects that interest them, such as imagina- 
tive play with materials that also use their 
growing skills. In this wav, children feci they 
understand what is going on, and their talk 
and active efforts provide teachers with 
direct evidence of what they know and how 
thev are thinking. 

But from the start, the talk and the 
activity oi children have to be “ac countable" 
— that is, students (and teachers, too) have 
to listen and take eac h contribution to the 



conversation seriously. 1 - As the talk contin- 
ues, students should begin to be asked to 
meet standards of logic and evidence. In 
these interactions, teachers need to model 
ways of applying the* rules of discourse of the 
academic disciplines that lie behind chil- 
dren's activities. Thev should help the chil- 
dren begin to see the more general lessons 
that c an be drawn from their specific expe- 
riences. 

( iood instruction is a continuing bal- 
ancing ac t. Children should be exposed to 
spec ific facts, information, and vocabulary 
and be asked to practice specific skills, but 
thev must also have a chance to see the big 
picture and to put facts and skills to work in 
solving larger problems, creating products, 
earning out projects, and thinking and rea- 
soning as well as absorbing the results of oth- 
ers* thought. Much todav is made of the 
virtues of relevance and authenticity for 
keeping children engaged, but there can 
also be fascination in events or phenomena 
that are distant in space or time. Formal dis- 
ciplines have their own beautv and their own 
value. 

There is no one wav to strike these bal- 
ances. What is almost certain is that, if chil- 
dren encounter all of these approaches in a 
rich and continuing mix. they can hardly fail 
to be engaged, and their engagement will 
lead them toward meeting or exceeding tlu* 
standards. 

Incentives for Learning. Children need to 
have a clear idea of what is expected of them 
and what constitutes acceptable and excel- 
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lent performance. Their work should be 
arranged so that they are challenged to 
move ahead while believing mat the next 
steps are within reach and that, although 
thev may not always succeed, they will have a 
chance to if they try. Their successes should 
he celebrated, in large or small ways depen- 
dent on the size of the step just mastered. 
They should also have a sense of what will be 
expected of them later on, gained in part 
from seeing the work of other or older stu- 
dents and the display and celebration of 
their success. In this way, all students — even 
those for whom the next step mav come eas- 
ily — can be encouraged to stretch them- 
selves. 

Setting an Optimal Pace. One of the major 
tasks facing those who are developing high- 
er standards for school subjects is to define 
in as detailed a way as possible the important 
stages children are likely to go through as 
they progress toward meeting the standard 
and moving beyond it. Those conceptions of 
stages of progress must then be translated 
into formal and informal means of assess- 
ment that teachers can use to determine 
what levels of challenge and what experi- 
ences are appropriate for each student. 
Teachers also need to organize instruction 
so they have the time to pay attention to 
each student, to assess where they are, and 
to vary' their experiences as necessarv to 
keep each individual on track. 

One effective way to adjust instruction 
so that children are challenged to move 
ahead to learn materials that they haven't 
yet mastered is through one-to-one tutoring, 
usually with adult specialists, but also includ- 
ing cross-age peer tutoring, in which older 
students help younger ones with academic 



content (while increasing their own achieve- 
ment as well). Another effective approach is 
cooperative learning, which challenges chil- 
dren to take responsibility for each other's 
learning. When students are given opportu- 
nities and incentives to work together in 
small groups toward clearly defined goals, 
all students gain at all 
achievement levels. 

Cooperative learning 
takes many forms. 

The more structured 
forms challenge stu- 
dents to explain facts 
and ideas on a regu- 
lar basis and to give 
each other constant 
feedback. In this way, children individualize 
instruction for each other. 

Model instructional Programs for Reading. 
Individual tutoring and cooperative learn- 
ing both play a role in some of the more 
effective approaches to teaching reading, 
which is a crucial foundation for all further 
learning. Many schools eager to improve 
reading achievement are using several well- 
established reading instruction programs 
that use these and other proven tech- 
niques. Extensive comparative research has 
shown the effectiveness of programs like 
Reading Recovery, a one-on-one tutoring 
program for at-risk first graders that has 
been adopted in thousands of schools. The 
Peer-Assisted Learning Strategies approach 
developed at Vanderbilt L’niversity, which 
supplements a school’s basic reading cur- 



Children need to 
have a clear idea 
of what is expected 
of them and what 
constitutes acceptable 
and excellent perfor- 
mance. 
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The School Development Program (>dp) 



Led by James P. Comer, associate dean of the Yale Medical School, SDP grew out of a collaboration 
begun in 1968 between Yale University’s Child Study Center and two New Haven, Connecticut, pub- 
lic schools. At both schools, virtually all of the students were African American, and the great major- 
ity (more than 80 percent) qualified for reduced or free lunches on the basis of family income. Both 
schools suffered from a wide variety of problems, ranging from poor attendance and low achieve- 
ment to negative parent-staff interactions and low staff morale. A multipronged effort to improve 
the climate of a school as a whole and boost achievement, the project was initially funded by the Ford 
Foundation and Title I. By 1976, sdp had become a model for schools across the nation that are seek- 
ing broad school change. Today, some 700 schools, most of them elementary schools, use the Comer 
process. 

SDP was the product of an era that also saw the birth of Head Start and the War on Poverty, 
which waged its battles on two fronts: education and community empowerment. Comer believed 
that schools’ academic ills were rooted not only in day-to-day instructional problems, but in the 
breaking of the bonds between schools and the communities they served. He observed that in many 
communities, especially in low-income urban settings, schools that had once been woven into the fab- 
ric of neighborhood life had lost the confidence and trust of many of the families they served — espe- 
cially those who felt rejected by mainstream society. Comer and his colleagues asserted that bridg- 
ing this wide and dangerous gap required "a social action model... that attempts to serve children 
through social change.” 

SDP stresses the importance of aligning curriculum, instruction, and assessment, so that all three 
work in concert to support student achievement. It can be implemented over many years, and it does 
not require significant increases in staff, equipment, or material resources. The program has never 
prescribed a particular curricular or instructional approach; rather, it has focused on infusing princi- 
ples of child development into classroom practice. In designing his model, Comer was influenced by 
developmental scientists’ research showing that children need to form secure attachments with their 
teachers as well as by the work of social psychologists showing the harmful effects of the existing 
imbalance of power between children and parents, on one hand, and teachers and administrators, on 
the other. A school’s participation in sdp begins when the school staff and the community agree to 
commit themselves to the program’s goals and to participate in the required staff development; Yale 
provides facilitators and professional development support. The program now trains local cadres — 
in districts, state departments of education, and universities — to take on this role. 
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Three guiding principles inform SDP: 



▼ Problem solving without blame — that is, a "no-fault” approach to resolving conflict 

▼ Consensus decision making based on child development principles 

▼ Collaborative participation that leaves the leadership of the principal intact 

Parents are welcomed into the school on a regular basis — not just when a problem arises 
and are invited to assume roles that draw on their strengths and increase their sense of ownership: 
they may participate as classroom assistants, as members of the school planning management team, 
or as sponsors for school activities. 

The school planning management team of twelve to fifteen people, led by the principal, meets 
once a week. The team, which is made up of teachers, parents, administrators, and a mental health 
specialist, has three major responsibilities: developing a comprehensive school plan that lays out long- 
and short-term child development, school climate, academic, and social goals: planning staff develop- 
ment activities aligned with those goals; and assessing and modifying the plan on a regular basis. 

According to Comer, children’s misbehavior can be greatly diminished by integrating a broad 
range of support services into the day-to-day life of the school. Every sdp school has a mental health 
team that is charged with ensuring that sound mental health principles are integrated into all areas of 
the school’s operation, as well as with suggesting ways to prevent behavioral problems and to inter- 
vene early when they occur. Because a school’s organization and policies have an impact on students’ 
mental health, the team provides input to the school planning management team; it also provides 
school staff members with training in child development and mental health. 

SDP appears to have lasting effects on school climate and student achievement. Four years after 
the Yale team had left the first two New Haven schools, evaluations showed no decline in the gains 
that had been achieved in language arts and mathematics. Even when budget cuts forced schools to 
eliminate the paid coordinator role, high achievement was sustained, suggesting that school improve- 
ment can occur with the committed support of parent volunteers. Studies conducted in the late 
1980 s showed significant differences in academic achievement (based on both grades and achieve- 
ment test scores), as well as in attendance, classroom behavior, and group participation, between 
students in Comer and non-Comer schools. 
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riculum, is also promising. A more compre- 
hensive program is Success for All, which 
organizes an elementary school's entire 
reading program over a period of several 
wars, providing curricula and materials, 
professional development, parent outreach, 
and assessment tools. 

But for teachers to make the best use of 
high-qiialitv instructional programs such as 
those above, all educators must become intel- 
ligent consumers, gathering solid informa- 
tion about their effectiveness with students. 

Educational Technologies. Computer-based 
technologies are among today’s most 
promising teaching tools. These new tech- 
nologies allow students to explore new 
ideas, practice new 
skills, and solve new 
kinds of problems at 
their own pace, with 
the teacher as their 
guide or coach. 

But, while the 
potential of these 
electronic media for 
improving instruction 
and learning is daz- 
zling, the reality is 
that few teachers, even in schools that have 
computers, have the time, training, or the 
technical support they need to capitalize on 
a schools’ investments in the hardware and 
software. Most teachers do not have easy 
access to a telephone, much less a modem. 
Only one in three teachers from kinder- 
garten through grade twelve has had even 



It is not enough for 
schools to set nigh 
standards and nriake 
stematic efforts, to 
rengthen teaching 




kmd of relationships 
that result in support- 
ive learning commu- 
nities. 



ion hours of computer training. 11 ( dearly, it 
could be some time before most schools are 
able to make effective use of computer- 
based instructional approaches. These issues 
are treated at greater length in chapter five. 

Embed Children’s Learning in 
Caring Relationships 
Chapter two ilhiMrates the importance to 
children of a web of supportive relationships 
in the commit? i tv; the same is true inside 
the elemental;, school building. It is not 
enough for schools to set high standards 
and make systematic efforts to strengthen 
teaching and learning; they must facilitate 
the kind of relationships that result in sup- 
portive learning communities. 

While adults tend to focus on whether 
children are developing the critical thinking 
skills they will need tomorrow, the children 
themselves are apt to be preoccupied with 
what is happening to them today. Ask an 
enthusiastic child in the primary grades why 
she enjoys going to school, and she is likely 
to sav something like, "It’s fun being with my 
friends’’ or, "1 have a nice teacher." Ask a less 
engaged student why he dislikes school, and 
the answer might well be something like, 
"The teachers are mean" or, “The other kids 
make me feel stupid/’ 

Whether children are engaged and 
motivated at school depends in large mea- 
sure on the quality of the relationships they 
experience there. Students thrive when 
schools are organized in ways that assure 
continuity in their relationships with teach- 
ers and other adults. Thev want to he known 
as individuals and to feel that someone cares 
deeplv about them. Thev want to feel that 
thev belong in the school, that thev are seen 
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Years of Promise 



Growing Healthy 



During the years of promise, children develop many attitudes and behaviors that affect their health 
in later life. Growing Healthy rests on the premise that if children understand how their bodies work 
and appreciate the range of factors — biological, social, and environmental — that affect their health, 
they will be more likely to establish good habits during this formative period. 

A comprehensive health education curriculum for children in kindergarten through grade six, 
Growing Healthy is administered by the National Center for Health Education and has been imple- 
mented in 10,000 schools in forty-one states, reaching more than a million students over the past 
twenty years. The program provides schools with teacher manuals, student workbooks, and supple- 
mentary materials such as films, anatomical models, and computer software. Students in each grade 
receive up to fifty-six lessons covering ten bread topics, including disease prevention and control, 
mental and emotional health, substance abuse, nutrition, family life and health, and personal safety. 
The program emphasizes small-group learning and peer teaching, allowing students to pose and solve 
problems collaboratively. 

Growing Healthy emphasizes team teaching: before the program is implemented in the class- 
room, a school-based team — two teachers, a school administrator, and a resource person such as 
the school nurse — attend an intensive three-to-five-day training workshop. The workshop is con- 
ducted by experienced trainers who have taught the curriculum themselves. 

Since its creation more than twenty years ago, Growing Healthy has undergone several evalua- 
tions. The most extensive, involving 30,000 students, compared children who had been exposed to 
one of four health curricula or had received no formal health education at all. Of these five groups. 
Growing Healthy students demonstrated the highest overall level of health knowledge. 



bv adults and their peers as part of a valued 
group, and that their parents are part of a 
regular process of communication and dis- 
cussion about their school life. 

School-based Decision Making. Yn provide a 
more supportive < limate for children’s opti- 
mal learning, mam schools have begun to 
engage principals, teachers, and parents in 
decision making about the wavs that the 



school will go about achieving its education- 
al goals. Kducating children is inhcrcntlv a 
complex task, and members of the faculty 
and staff and parents must have the authority 
to address in a collaborative wav the invriad 
unpredictable problems that arise as thev 
woi k to meet all students’ learning needs. 
The relationships forged through shared 
decision making can lav the foundation for 
a community that welcomes all students, 
expects success bom each of them, and 
shares the responsihilitv Ibr the qualm of 
their achu vcmciu. 
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For this approach to work, however, 
school-based decision makers — principals, 
teachers, and parents — need to have con- 
trol over key aspects of the school program, 
including personnel, curriculum and mate- 
rials, professional development, and the use 
of the school building, and they need fre- 
quent opportunities to exchange informa- 
tion and professional opinions and reach 
consensus on new directions. Collaborative 
decision making, in short, should extend to 
school-wide practices and policies that 
define the school's culture. 

Increased authority for local schools is 
not an end in itself but a means of establish- 
ing an effective partnership among parents, 
teachers, and principals, so that the school 
can focus on improving classroom practice 
and ensure that children learn more. Obvi- 
ously, this autonomy must not be used to 
segregate students on the basis of race or 
class, to provide a less adequate program of 
instruction to those who do not speak Eng- 
lish, to endanger children physically or psy- 
chologically, or to depart in any way from 
schools’ fundamental mission of educating 
all children to high standards. 

Recognize the Connection 
between Education and Health 
In general, the years from three to ten are 
the healthiest period in the human life 
cycle, but this should be no cause for com- 
placency. Health risks to children are on the 
rise, especially in large cities. In particular, 
the incidence of asthma, the most serious 
chronic disease of childhood, has increased 
bv one-third since 1981; over the same fif- 
teen wars, the childhood death rate from 
asthma has doubled. 



The safety risks to children are also 
increasing. Children are becoming involved 
in violence at ever-yo linger ages, both as vic- 
tims and as perpetrators. 1 * Recent studies 
indicate that nearly two-thirds of children of 
some immigrant groups are exposed to so 
much violence that they are clinically at risk 
for post-traumatic stress disorder. 

For a significant number of children, 
educational underdevelopment and failure 
mav have roots in chronic illness or the 
effects of violence, including child abuse or 
neglect. Other kinds of health problems 
experienced by school-age children, like 
poor vision or obesity, are rarely life-threat- 
ening but if left untreated can seriously 
undermine school success or self-esteem. 1 '’ 
For all these reasons, elementary 
schools (and preschool programs) must pro- 
vide an environment in which good health 
as well as education is pursued and rein- 
forced throughout the day. This means 
offering nutritious food in the cafeteria, 
mandating smokc-lree buildings, and pro- 
viding children instruction that enhances 
their understanding of the principles of 
good health and nutrition and the behaviors 
that promote health, among other mea- 
sures. 

Millions of American children either 
have no health insurance at all or have insur- 
ance that does not cover multiple health 
problems, chronic disease, or disabilities. 
Elementary schools can play a key role in 
providing or coordinating health services 
for children. Since 1980, more than 000 
school-based or school-linked health centers 
have been established across the country. 
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Few exisi at the elementary school level, but 
the need for them is clear. A recent nation- 
wide feasibility study of elementary school- 
based centers, conducted by the National 
Health and Education Consortium, found 
that centers can be cost-effective in address- 
ing childrens health and education needs, 
reaching children and their families in ways 
that community-based programs cannot. 1 '* 
School-based and school-related health cen- 



ters can sustain the health components of 
early intervention programs like Head Start 
and link up with preventive health services 
like the Early and Periodic Screening, Diag- 
nostic, and Treatment program, which 
serves all Medicaid-eligible children and 
youth under the age of twenty-one. 
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Accept Responsibility for 
the High-level Learning 
of Each Child 

This chapter has identified several crucial 
elements of effective schools, including 
clear, high standards: ample time and 
resources for professional development; 
access to the best instructional approaches; 

caring support for stu- 
dents; strong partner- 
ships with parents; 
and a health-promot- 
ing environment with- 
in the school. By 
reconfiguring ele- 
mentary schools and 
school districts to 
incorporate these ele- 
ments, it should be 
possible to create a 
system in which, per- 
haps for the first time, 
everyone can take responsibility — and 
accept accountability — lor enabling every 
child to succeed. Responsibility and 
accountability in this sense are both institu- 
tional and personal. 

Accountability should be an integral 
component of a total system aimed at school 
improvement. Such a system assesses how 
schools are doing; feeds the information 
back to the schools to help them build on 
their own strengths and address their weak- 
nesses; and provides the information to 
school districts and states so they know 
which schools need additional help and sup- 
port. It takes responsibility, and accepts 
accountability, at every level for every child’s 
achievement. 



Wides pread concern 
that public hinds for 
schools are not pro- 
ducing clear ana nec- 
essary results has led 
to the formulation of 
new policies reauir- 
ing the evaluation of 
schools based not on 
their inputs but on 
the strehgth of then' 
results — children s 
achievement 



An Accountable School. When a child enters 
kindergarten, an accountable school assess- 
es her or his initial skills in relation to a clear 
set of standards, decides how the child can 
best meet the standards, and keeps track of 
the child’s learning. If the child encounters 
difficulty, the teacher or principal reaches 
out to parents and colleagues for help in 
determining whether extra assistance or a 
different approach are needed, and does 
everything possible to get the child back on 
track. 

By the end of the first grade, all chil- 
dren in the accountable school are able to 
read and have a familiarity and facility' with 
quantity and numbers. For those who may 
be lagging, there is a clear plan to provide 
extra time and resources to help them keep 
up. By the end of the fourth grade, almost 
all students are able to meet the standards in 
reading, writing, math, and science profi- 
ciency, as measured by test performance, 
portfolio assessment, and other means. 
Again, extra assistance is provided to those 
few children who might otherwise fall 
behind. 

Just as teachers take responsibility for 
improving their teaching at every opportu- 
nity, principals and superintendents in the 
accountable school make sure that teachers 
have time and opportunity to think, plan, 
and learn. Administrators see to it that 
teachers have access to the teaching tools 
thev need. Thev evaluate whether their 
schools are doing what it takes to meet the 
standards and intervene when necessary. 
They take responsibility for constantly 
improving their leadership skills. They inves- 
tigate and select good programs and seize 
opportunities for professional development 
that research has shown can accelerate the 
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achievement of all students. They evaluate 
these programs to determine if they are 
working and take steps to correct problems. 

Ensuring Accountability. But this is not a per- 
fect world. As we have seen, there are 
schools that lose sight of their purposes and 
fail children badlv. Human beings and 
human systems become distracted by the 
mundane pressures and conflicts of daily life 
and daunted by the sheer complexity of 
attending thoughtfully, moment by 
moment, to classrooms and schools filled 
with rapidly developing children. Some 
form of external accountability for chil- 
dren’s achievement may, therefore, have to 
be imposed. 

For most of the history of American 
schools, outside accountability has focused 
on the “inputs” that were thought to corre- 
late with a good education. Schools were 
evaluated based on the qualifications of 
their teachers, their supply of textbooks, the 
ratio ot teachers to children, the number of 
subjects offered, and “seat time” — that is, 
the number of hours and days students were 
exposed to classroom instruction. These 
inputs were embodied in school codes and 
regulations, and they remain important, but 
they do not reliably predict the achievement 
of an individual school, much less that of an 
individual child. 

Widespread concern that public funds 
for schools are not producing clear and nec- 
essaiy results has led to the formulation of 
new policies requiring the evaluation of 
schools based not on their inputs but on the 
strength of their results — children's 



achievement. Some states and cities have 
begun to put in place systems for holding 
schools accountable by measuring student 
achievement based on standardized tests. 
While these methods have substantial edu- 
cational and technical Haws, they at least 
reflect recognition of the problem. 

More promising are state-managed 
school-quality reviews, such as those con- 
ducted in New York and California, in which 
teams of outside professionals make period- 
ic site visits to review student progress with 
the school’s administrators and faculty. 
Additionally, standards of practice derived 
from professional standards, such as those 
issued by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, and other 
professional groups, may well lay a new basis 
for evaluating schools. 

Where teams of practitioners assess 
teaching and learning as well as student 
work and performance, the information can 
feed into recommendations for school 
improvement. When this is embedded in an 
overall approach to improving schools, an 
effective school accountability system can be 
seen as a way of asserting each school’s right 
to receive from the district and the state the 
resources and assistance it needs to function 
properly. 

When external reviews find that a 
school continues to fail its students despite 
substantial support, an intensive interven- 
tion program focused on school reform and 
restructuring should he put into place. If a 
school still does not make deouate progress 
in improving results for children, the admin- 
istration and staff should be replaced as 
appropriate. 
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Beginning Reading 



If there is one thing Americans can agree on about education, it is that primary schools should teach 
children to read. Reading is central to a child’s experience of school. How well children learn to read 
becomes the core information that the school and the children themselves use to determine whether 
or not they are good students. 

What has been learned about the teaching of reading underlines almost every point the task 
force has to make about the first stages of schooling in America and about children s learning. It 
shows that instruction can outweigh children’s supposedly fixed "abilities.” It shows the cumulative 
contribution of research to the understanding of children's learning and the failure to apply the 
lessons of research to classroom practice. It shows the importance of monitoring children’s progress 
closely and adapting instruction to each child’s individual needs. It shows the weakness of the cur- 
rent professional training of teachers. Lastly, it illustrates the ways that ideological stances can some- 
times interfere with the school’s ability to adopt the most effective practices. 

Phonics and Whole-Language Approach. American education has a long history of conflicts over 
pedagogy. In the case of reading, the current form of the struggle is between the advocates of "phon- 
ics” and “whole language” approaches. The former focuses on the alphabetic principle and stresses 
teaching children the relationships between sounds and letters. The ability to "decode, proponents 
of the phonics approach say, empowers children to sound out and read any word in their spoken 
vocabulary. Therefore, training in letter-sound skill should take precedence over having children read 
short passages or whole stories. 

Proponents of whole-ianguage learning, on the other hand, think that reading, like speech, devel- 
ops naturally and at individually varying rates, and they stress that since the goal is for children to be 
able to take meaning from text, they should be immersed in a linguistically rich environment. Read- 
ing and being read to from meaningful, extended material, and talking and writing about it, helps chil- 
dren see what reading and writing are for and why they would want to engage in them. 

Those who advocate whole-language learning do not deny the alphabetic principle, but they 
emphasize a child’s ability to reason and predict on the basis of context. They see phonics as just one 
of many ways that new words may be recognized and think that explicit phonics training and drill is 
unmotivating to children. 

But now science has had its say. In her masterful summary and synthesis of these decades of 
work, Beginning to Read, Marilyn Jager Adams makes it clear that both sides have grasped part of the 
truth but that the extremes of each can seriously hinder the early reader’s progress . 1 

This research shows that success in learning to read depends on the ability to distinguish, and 
attend to, the constituent sounds of words; to recognize letters; and to associate letters — and pat- 
terns of letters — with the sounds. Good readers, research shows, attend in a rapid, automatic way 
to almost all of the letters in the words they read; they also have a practiced sense of the likely asso- 
ciations of sounds in a language and of patterns within words and syllables. Their ability to decode 
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words rapidly is a crucial support for understanding the meaning of clauses, sentences, and para- 
graphs. since it frees their attention from the word-by-word task in order to turn to the larger struc- 
tures and to hold more of these in their minds. 

Individuals differ in phonemic awareness ' — meaning their ability to attend to the component 
sounds of a language. But this ability is not highly correlated with general intelligence, and it can be 
taught.- With explicit instruction directing their attention to fetters and sounds, and with practice 
using appropriately graded and engaging materials, students who seem to be low in reading ability can 
in time function within the normal range. 

It is also true, however, that children come to school with different amounts of exposure and 
practice in these sound and symbol distinctions and associations. Children vary, too. in the extent to 
which the sounds and units of their home language or dialect correspond with those of “standard 
English. Confronted with such variations, schools cannot be sure whether the differences they find 
are a matter of the child’s ability or the result of prior experience or both. All too often, schools 
respond as though they were dealing with differences in ability, and they quickly begin to sort stu- 
dents into groups where they are challenged differentially, with different results. 

The evidence is that this response is very wrong. With explicit instruction, many children can 
get on track rather quickly, as though their initial difficulty were just a matter of their not having prior 
expusure to these aspects of language. 3 With appropriate instruction, even children who have more 
difficulty can be put on the path to effective reading. The percentage of students who seem to have 
more serious disabilities is rather small: some studies have found it to be as little as 3 perct:'t; it is 
certainly under 10 percent. Thus, for almost all students, the focus on their ability, rather than on 
instruction, effort and the expectation of success, is a mistake. 



A Balanced Approach. Many children benefit greatly from explicit instruction on letter-sound cor- 
respondences, and it is wise to provide this even for children who seem to be progressing well — at 
least for the purposes of checking to make sure their underlying skills are strong. Not checking, and 
withholding direct instruction about, and practice in, these relationships in the mistaken belief that all 
children will learn them more naturally and developmental^ in context, will doom many children to 
delays. 

At the same time, the evidence is that phonics first, or phonics only, can also be deadly to chil- 
dren s learning. English orthography — the ways sounds are represented in spelling — is often irreg- 
ular. If children are forced first to memorize and practice all the rules and exceptions in a vacuum, they 
may decide this is a hopeless enterprise. Discouragement is particularly likely among children who 
have net already had a lot of experience with being read to, who have not yet learned that reading 
can be enjoyable, and who have not already absorbed the other conventions of reading English — that 
reading goes from left to right and top to bottom, that those blocks of separate letters on the page 
are words, and that these marks on the page are supposed to tell a story or give information. 
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Practice on the “pieces” of reading should, in fact, happen in the context of the whole act of 
reading. Much of reading should be about things that are interesting and relevant to the child, as the 
whole-language approach insists. The trick in the early stages, however, is finding reading materials 
that engage the child while providing practice on the specific skills in some well-thought-out order 
(no particular order has been shown to be “right, but eventual coverage is important) and at levels 
of difficulty that allow each child to recognize most of the words even if he or she has to work at 
some. Drill and practice on worksheets are not all bad, but these need to be subordinated in the chil- 
dren’s minds to actual reading. 

The answer is a balanced approach * In fact, most effective teachers, whatever doctrinal label 
they may wear, have always found ways to incorporate elements from both approaches. The prob- 
lem is that most teachers need more help and support in working out ways to balance instruction 
effectively to match the particular needs of each of their students. Surveys indicate that American 
teachers are usually given too little professional preparation for understanding the structure of lan- 
guage and its relationship to print; therefore, they are not in a position to make the best judgments 
about a particular child's skills and what he or she may need to work on or experience next to keep 
on track/ The materials available to teachers, moreover, are often not designed to compensate for 
these gaps in knowledge, or to supplement teachers' skills — by giving them ways of quickly assess- 
ing what students know and where they are in their progress, and pointing them to the right read- 
ing materials and tools to give the students the experiences that will keep them moving along. 

Most of the books and readers available in schools come with only the sketchiest of indications 
about how challenging they may be to children, and the variety available in the classrooms may not 
match the variety needed by the children. Some early reading curricula are moving to remedy these 
limitations. The Open Court reading series^ and Success for Ail 6 are two, but their examples need to 
be more widely adopted. Tests and indices, like the Degrees of Reading Power , 7 enable teachers to 
get a general sense of the level of difficulty of text a child can cope with and help them match this 
with reading materials that will be challenging but not discouraging. But these materials do not pro- 
vide teachers detailed skill information about beginning reading. 

Teachers need to learn much more about what to listen for as their students read aloud and 
what to do about it. The Primary Language Record and its California parallel, the California Language 
Record , 8 are tools that encourage teachers to keep running records of their observations of children 
reading (and writing), and they have the added virtue of enlisting the children s own and their par- 



*Note : The thirty years of research reviewed by Adams, much of it sponsored in a heroically sustained effort by the Nation- 
al Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 9 has confirmed and deepened Jean Chall's observations in her influen- 
tial 1967 book. Learning to Read The Great Debate. 10 and made them inescapable. Former California State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Bill Homg has recently published an excellent, accessible review of this work with practical recommenda- 
tions for what a comprehensive, balanced approach to reading instruction should entail. Teaching Our Children to Read . 1 1 Force- 
ful in its evidence and advice, it also represents a brave look at some of the reasons his own state, which has been a leader in 
its commitment to whole language, has fared rather poorly in recent national comparisons of reading performance. 12 
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enu attention to their process and readies interest*. Bet these materials coold be s,ren 8 ,hened by 
encouraging teachers to focus more on specific aspects of progress in the early stages 

Much more attention needs to be giyen to the ways that early reading instruction is organized 

/° “ "“ herS “ “tendon » children and sufficient time to read and 

practice, asses of thirty children make achieving this extraordinarily difficult. Smaller reading groups 
would be better. As i, is. most children a class are left to their own desultory or worksheet- 
dn„„ devices as the teacher deals with one subgroup a. a time. Success for Aim demons, rates tha, 
a ad bool s resources and personnel can be reorganized during extended pales of the day so tha, much 

t be T kins i "“ nsi,eiy ' ' ach “ th ,ts ° wn ,r “= d ^ ««n ti on 

available from the teacher. ,h, children can be grouped by level bu, assessed frequently and 
regrouped in response to each child’s progress. X 

in, Su “ e “ , °; " lnd R “ di " 8 IW '“T" "how the power of giving students short-term 
en ive individual attention and tutoring, triggered by early identification of those in need of addi- 

shun ed re ™‘ n " ^ re8 “' lr ’" d “ P " W > P =“S. than being 

shunted off. often permanently, into a special education stream. Various forms of peer tutoring and 

interaction can also be used to keep children on task and moving ahead when their teachers are 
engaged with other children. 15 

cated^ 7“ l"" 0 '"'’ 8 .' " "== d “ b* moving on to more and more compli- 

a ed and richer text. A, this point „ becomes clear that reading is much more than an independent 

. also a reflection of everything , ha, a child already knows and of all of die things he or she 
wants to know or do next h Is clearly true that the essentia, way of Improving reading is to read - 

h , m lift "1 ” ~ “ m “' h “ P ° SSlble ' ‘ hOUgh " “ helpful if die teacher can ensure 

much of that reading is. again, at a level that challenges bu, does not discourage. 

The most effeodv, readers come ou, of experiences in which they no, only read bu, are riven 

s eohc support thinking about how they read and how language and syntal are s,ruc,ure"d - 

~r W 7 1 thl " k ,hCy ^ ' r0m Wh “ ^ ™ d ' Ch “ d ™ ”“ d » - d 

, abe, h ” enCOUra8ed “ re " ect “ “hat they read, and sometimes i, helps to 

put labels on die strategies and tactics they use. offer they have actual experience in using them, so 
that they can be encouraged to exercise these more. 14 8 

Responsibility of Parent. Schools, and Community. These pages have been about learning to read 
n the context of schools. „ is clear that children vary in their fhmiliarity with reading and Its com- 

school* IT” ,he,r ^ ‘" d — * of school. „ “he 

“ ° 7 *?™ * Undm “ nd ^ ! °“ r “ s of lability »" d «* adapt instruction to them to 

hT h „ “ P “ 1 W8h ' e,el rf,eC ' iVe ““ ^ school’s ,ob will be easier and 

children s chances better, if parents. preschool educators, and staffs of after-school progmms also 

immerse children in a llnguisdcally rich environment where reading is centm, and commo de 

door to „°* e TV"? thS CWIdren Sh ° W Wh>t r “ dln8 “ »" d bow K can open the 

door to new worlds of understanding and fun. 
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Commission (FCC)» to call it the most 
important educational institution in Ameri- 
ca/' 1 And yet, the designers of this key insti- 
tution in children's lives have largely been 
absolved of anv obligation to meet the needs 
of their very impressionable young viewers. 

Safeguarding Children’s Interests 
At the time that television was introduced, it 
was hailed as a medium for enhancing edu- 
cation, cultural life, and democratic processes. 

In the early 1950s, when television was still 
new, broadcasters were airing exemplar)' 
children's programs like Captain Kangaroo , 
Ding Dong School, and Kukla, Fran and Ollie . A 
decade later, however, when more than 90 
percent of American homes had sets, most 
commercial broadcasters had shifted theii 
emphasis to selling products. - 

Now, with the growth of home comput- 
ers and modems for going on-line and, in 
coming years, the expected merging of sig- 
nals from telephone, television, CD-ROM, and 
multimedia computers, similar optimistic 
claims for their informational, educational, 
and cultural importance are being made. 
Inevitable therefore, the question must be 
asked whether the needs of children will be 
met in this new media environment oi 
whether, once again, a potent set of educa- 
tional tools will be* undermined as the tech- 
nologies and the software for them become 
more widelv used. 

The communications revolution ush- 
ered in bv the computer differs in some 
respects from the one brought about bv net- 
work and cable* television. Unlike television 
programming, in which information is 



"delivered" into the home and forces passive 
viewing, computer-based media, including 
CD-ROM and the World Wide Web, have inter- 
active capabilities that offer exciting possi- 
bilities for student-centered or project-based 
learning, for invention and creative expies- 
sion. and for communication and collabora- 
tion. For older students and adults, the 
emerging media are opening up avenues for 
scientific endeavor, entrepreneurship, and 
professional pursuits of many kinds. Alread\, 
computer skills have become the prerequi- 
site for good jobs and a basic requirement 
for full participation in society, so that young 
people who do not master these skills as they 
grow up will find themselves at a disadvan- 
taged Knowledge of the Internet's Web and 
varied sophisticated computer applications 
will soon be of commensurate value in gain- 
ing access to information and attractive 
opportunities. 

The Challenge. But even with these differ- 
ences. traditional broadcast media and the 
new interactive media raise similar public 
concerns about how to safeguard the inter- 
ests of children. In the case of television, the 
challenge for industry representatives. par- 
ents. educators, children's advocates, acade- 
mics. health professionals, foundation lead- 
ers. and willing volunteers is to work togeth- 
er to improve the quality and expand the 
amount of trulv enlightening and informa- 
tive as well as entertaining family-friendly 
shows, Thev must combine forces to mini- 
mize children's access to violence- and sex- 
laden content, foster children s critical 
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of reallocation, to put existing funds toward 
programs that work. 'Hie ancient tradition 
in school budgets (and most other human 
enterprise) of letting sleeping dogs lie and 
funding new initiatives onlv when additional 
funds become available is no longer tenable. 
More can be done — much more — with 
existing resources to provide much higher 
achievement for children.- 1 



ter use ot the cur- 
rent national invest- 
ment in public edu- 
cation. The inten- 
sive reading pro- 
gram that has been 
shown to raise stu- 
dent achievement. 
Success for All, can 
he implemented in 
a school at an esti- 
mated annual cost 
of S300 to $700 per 
pupil above the 
basic school bud- 
get.-" This amount 
could be made 
available to local 
schools through a 
combination of fed- 
eral and state coin* 
pensatorv funding 
sources. The prob- 



invest these* dollars tvpieallv are made bv dis- 
trict personnel, without regard to a school s 
instructional agenda, or bv individual teach- 
ers who apply for reimbursement for course's 
that have little* relation to the school’s goals. 

More Effective Use of Funds. If elementarv 
schools are to teach all students to high stan- 
dards. the first challenge will be to make bet- 




1cm is, most of the schools that receive these 
funds long ago allocated them to other pro- 
grams that are* probably not as effective. 

As difficult as such decisions mav be. 
schools must find a wav, through the process 



On the other hand, our nation's system 
of elementary school financing makes inad- 
equate provision for the added costs of edu- 
cating children who need additional time 
and help to reach new performance stan- 
dards. Anv strategy to enable all children to 
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programs. With this regime, a child typically 
sees as many as 20,000 television commer- 
cials each year.* By some estimates, at least 8 
million children are regular viewers of day- 
time talk shows, such as those hosted b\ 
Ricki Lake. Gcraldo Rivera, and Jerry 
Springer.- Violent and prurient content is 
pervasive even in children's programs. In 
their book Abandoned in the Wasteland, New- 
ton Minow and Craig LaNlay report there 
are about 20 to 25 vio- 
lent acts per hour in 
children's programs, 
leading the average 
preschooler to witness 
about 600 violent acts 
per week. 



The positive 
educational and 
social value to 
vouns: children 
bf high-quality. . 
children s television 
has long been 
demonstrated 



in programs 
like Sesame Street 
and Mr. Rogers . 
Neighborhood, aired 
oveT the Public 
Broadcasting 
Service. 



Effects of Heavy Tele- 
vision Viewing. Stud- 
ies show that children 
who are heavy viewers 
of television (four 
hours or more per 
day) tend to put less 
effort into schoolwork. get lower grades, and 
have weaker reading skills than light viewers 
(one hour or less). They also have fewer out- 
side interests and less developed social skills, 
although whether television itself under- 
mines performance in all these areas or 
whether children who spend so many houts 
glued to the TV set simply have no time for 
other pursuits is not vet clear. 1 " Expert con 
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itouslv violent programming also can have 
serious consequent es for c hildren, produc- 



ing fear, anxiety, aggressive feelings, and 
even violence. 11 

Preschoolers who are regularh 
exposed to adult shows, such as game shows 
and action-detective programs, appear to be 
less imaginative in their play and use less 
descriptive language than their peers who 
are not so exposed. 1 '- For chilchen ages six 
and seven, watching sitcoms and action- 
packed programs appears to undermine 
school performance. IS 

Television’s Positive Value. The positive 
educational and social value to young chil- 
dren of high-quality children's television 
has long been demonstrated in programs 
like Sesame Street and Mr. Rogeis Neighbor- 
hood, aired over the Public Broadcasting 
Service. More recently. Nickelodeon, Dis- 
ney, and the Learning Channel on cable 
have offered exemplary programs to voung 
children, even though they are advertiser 
supported. These programs, together with 
those aimed at elementary school ages, such 
as Mathncl, Square One 7 L. I he Magic School 
Bus, and The Puzzle Place, off er voung people 
opportunities to learn ways to improve life- 
on the planet, develop social skills and an 
understanding and appreciation of other 
groups, and use math and science to solve 
problems. There are also islands of high- 
qualitv programming for school-age chil- 
dren on the networks, such as the recent 
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No Silver Bullet 

Roth the experienc es of suc cess! til elemen- 
tary schools throughout the couturv and 
long-term intensive research efforts over the 
p- asl two decades have death identified the 
crucial components of more effective elc- 
mentarv schools. Americans can now he con- 
fident that elemeiitarv schools have the 
potential to assure that vinnallv everv c hild 
will leave the fourth grade with, at a mini- 
mum. a solid foundation in reading, writing. 

mathematics, and scienc e. 

The pressure Idv quick results mav 
tempt teachers, parents, police makers, and 
education advocates to fixate on just one of 
the seven elements of successful school 
improvement put forward in this chapter. 
But setting standards only, or concentrating 



on professional development onlv. wtll not 
force the appropriate focus on improving 
children's learning. High standards, lor 
instance, are a vital component of improved 

education, but setting standards without go- 
ing sc hools the lull range of help and sup- 
port needed to meet those standards simply 
exposes the large gap between schools lor 
the well-off and schools for the disadvan- 
taged. Educators have learned the hard wav 
that there is no silver bullet in school 
reform. All the elements of successiul 
schools must be implemented together il 
they are to help children reach the much 
higher standards that the nation is now set- 
tin£ for them. 
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Chapter 5 



Learning in the 
Electronic Playground 




\ A/ 

Ikmi "v hist encountered Jessie ar l her friends. they were crawling „ u . r cquip- 
▼ ▼ ment in a doweled park playground. But mam of their peers were not running 

iind placing in die park: they were 1 enthralled in another kind of pla\ ground — the all-envelop- 
ing world of television. As thev have grown older, some of Jessie's plavmates have heroine 
expert users of other equipment in this electronic plavground. such as videoeassette Recorders 
and \ ideogame entertainment systems. A few are exploring new worlds through (.d-koms. One 
student has her own Web site provided through her school, and she is talking with students 
from another school through e-mail. Another is using a new software program to create his 
own artwork and music. 

In pi e\ ions thapteis, the task force has considered how the kev learning institutions in 
Ameiican society can begin to re* verse the widespread pattern of educational underachieve- 
inent among cliildren from ages three to ten and to provide* a strong foundation for hcalth\ 
development and lifelong learning. The report suggests wavs that parents and communities 
can foster a love of learning in their young children; it urges a strengthened svstem of early 
education and child care to prepare children for a successful elementary education experi- 
ence; and it asks public schools and school systems to apply the principles of best practice to 
ensure that children meet more rigorous learning standards. Those institutions that have the 
primary responsibility for children s education are asked to do whatever it takes to ensure the 
educational success of all of Americas children. 

But at the end of the daw electronic media may have a more powerful effect on children’s 
thinking, ptneptions. attitudes, feelings, and understanding than all these learning institu- 
tions put together, for better or worse. Because at the end of the dav, most children are watch- 
ing television. Television has had a major shaping influence on children's lives for almost fifty 
rears now. prompting Newton N. Mi now. former chairman of the Federal Communications 
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Commission (Fee), to call it “the most 
important educational institution in Ameri- 
ca. And vet, the designers of this kev insti- 
tution in children's lives have largely been 
absolved of anv obligation to meet the needs 
of their very impressionable young viewers. 

Safeguarding Children’s Interests 
At the time that television was introduced, it 
was hailed as a medium for enhancing edu- 
cation, cultural life, and democratic processes. 
In the earlv 1950s, when television was still 
new, broadcasters were airing exemplary 
children's programs like Captain Kangaroo . 
Ding Dong School, and Kukla , I ran and Ollic. A 
decade later, however, when more than 90 
percent of .American homes had sets, most 
commercial broadcasters had shifted their 
emphasis to selling products.- 

Now, with the growth of home comput- 
ers and modems for going on-line and, in 
coming years, the expected merging of sig- 
nals from telephone, television, CD-ROM, and 
multimedia computers, similar optimistic 
claims for their informational, educational, 
and cultural importance are being made. 
Inevitablv, therefore, the question must be 
asked whether the needs of children will be 
met in this new media environment or 
whether, once again, a potent set of educa- 
tional tools will be undermined as the tech- 
nologies and the software for them become 
more widely used. 

The communications revolution ush- 
ered in by the computer differs in some 
respects from the one brought about by net- 
work and cable television. Unlike television 
programming, in which information is 



“delivered" into the home and forces passive 
viewing, computer-based media, including 
CD-ROM and the World Wide Web, have inter- 
active capabilities that offer exciting possi- 
bilities for student-centered or project-based 
learning, for invention and creative expres- 
sion, and for communication and collabora- 
tion. For older students and adults, the 
emerging media are opening up avenues for 
scientific endeavor, entrepreneurship, and 
professional pursuits of many kinds. Alreaclv, 
computer skills have become the prerequi- 
site for good jobs and a basic requirement 
for full participation in society, so that young 
people who do not master these skills as they 
grow up wall find themselves at a disadvan- 
tage.' Knowledge of the Internet's Web and 
varied sophisticated computer applications 
will soon be of commensurate value in gain- 
ing access to information and attractive 
opportunities. 

The Challenge. But even with these differ- 
ences, traditional broadcast media and the 
new r interactive media raise similar public 
conceals about how to safeguard the inter- 
ests of children. In the case of television, the 
challenge for industry representatives, par- 
ents, educators, children’s advocates, acade- 
mics, health professionals, foundation lead- 
ers, and willing volunteers is to work togeth- 
er to improve the qualitv and expand the 
amount of truly enlightening and informa- 
tive as well as entertaining family-friendly 
shows. They must combine forces to mini- 
mize children's access to violence- and sex- 
laden content, foster children's critical 
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understanding of' the messages of' advertis- 
ing and programming, and limit the mar- 
keting of' products of' dubious benefit directly 
to young children, whether in programs or 
commercials. This is a tall agenda — one 
that can occupy the energies of citizens for 
years to come. 

For the new media, the no-less-daunting 
task is to work for the creation of* high-quality 
content in the information and program- 
ming designed for cb : -lren, to provide con- 
structive opportunities for interactive learn- 
ing and doing among children, to discourage 
the production of programs and advertising 
that are exploitative of children, and to 
ensure the equitable access of all young peo- 
ple to the communications system that is fast 
becoming an integral part of daily life. 

The 15,000-Hour Curriculum 
Television has achieved its distinctive power 
in American cultural life because of its very 
ubiquity in homes and communities and 
because of its compelling hold on young 
minds. From infancy on, children are 
exposed to the continuously flashing images 
and raucous mix of comedy, cartoons, 
sports, violence, and sex in programming 
and product advertising on the television 
screen. Television shows and commercials 
are the accompaniment to most activities in 
the home, whether or not they are actually 
viewed; they act as a baby-sitter; they are fre- 
quently the only occasion for bringing fami- 
ly members together; and they displace 
other activities that children might he 
engaged in, including quiet reading, play 
with peers, and organized sports. 



On school days, children watch an 
average of three hours of television per dav 
and on weekends and holidays between six 
and eight hours a day. By the time they reach 
the age of eighteen, Americans typically 
have watched at least 15,000 hours of televi- 
sion, far more than they have spent in the 
classroom.* These figures do not include the 
time children spend using videocassette 
recorders, which are now owned by at least 
two-thirds of U.S. households, and 
videogames like Nintendo. 

Some children watch much less or 
more than these averages. For example, hoys 
watch more television 
than girls, very young 
preschool children 
and teenagers watch 
more than elemen- 
tary-age children, and 
poor children of all 
ethnic backgrounds 
watch more television 
than more affluent 
children. 6 Preschool 
children of working 
mothers watch less 
television than children of stay-at-home 
mothers, perhaps because many are in child 
care programs that limit or avoid television. 7 

While there are many good children’s 
programs on television, the sad fact is that 
more children watch noneducational car- 
toons and adult fare, much of it without 
adult supervision, than watch educational 



Television has 
achieved its distinc- 
tive power in 
American cultural 
life because of its 
very ubiquity in 
homes and com- 
munities and 
because of its com- 
pelling hold on 
young minds. 
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programs. With this regime, a child typically 
sees as many as 20,000 television commer- 
cials each year/ By some estimates, at least 8 
million children are regular viewers of day- 
time talk shows, such as those hosted by 
Ricki Lake, Geraldo Rivera, and Jerry 
Springer. 1 ' Violent and prurient content is 
pervasive even in children's programs. In 
their book Abandoned in the Wasteland , New- 
ton Minow and Craig LaMav report there 
are about 20 to 25 vio- 
lent acts per hour in 
children’s programs, 
leading the average 
preschooler to witness 
about 600 violent acts 
per week. 

Effects of Heavy Tele- 
vision Viewing. Stud- 
ies show that children 
who are heavy viewers 
of television (four 
hours or more per 
day) tend to put less 
effort into schoolwork, get lower grades, and 
have weaker reading skills than light viewers 
(one hour or less). They also have fewer out- 
side interests and less developed social skills, 
although whether television itself under- 
mines performance in all these areas or 
whether children who spend so many hours 
glued to the TV set simply have no time for 
other pursuits is not yet clear. 10 Expert con- 
sensus is that repeated exposure to gratu- 
itously \iolent programming also can have 
serious consequences for children, produc- 



The positive 
educational and 
social value to 
young children 
of high-quality. . 
children s television 
has long been 
demonstrated 
in programs 
like Sesame Street 
and Mr. Rogers . 
Neighborhood , aired 
over the Public 
Broadcasting 
Service. 



ing fear, anxiety, aggressive feelings, and 
even violence. 11 

Preschoolers who are regularly 
exposed to adult shows, such as game shows 
and action-detective programs, appear to be 
less imaginative in their play and use less 
descriptive language than their peers who 
are not so exposed. 1 - For children ages six 
and seven, watching sitcoms and action- 
packed programs appears to undermine 
school performance. 14 

Television's Positive Value. The positive 
educational and social value to young chil- 
dren of high-quality children's television 
has long been demonstrated in programs 
like Sesame Street and A In Rogers' Neighbor- 
hood \ aired over the Public Broadcasting 
Service. More recently, Nickelodeon, Dis- 
nev, and the Learning Channel on cable 
have offered exemplary programs to young 
children, even though they are advertiser 
supported. These programs, together with 
those aimed at elementary school ages, such 
as Mathnet , Square One TV, The Magic School 
Bus , and The Puzzle Place, offei young people 
opportunities to learn ways to improve life 
on the planet, develop social skills and an 
understanding and appreciation of other 
groups, and use math and science to solve 
problems. There are also islands of high- 
quality programming for school-age chil- 
dren on the networks, such as the recent 
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ABC series of after-school specials, unfortu- 
nately discontinued because it did not 
acquire a large audience share. Cable shows 
on the History Channel, Discovery Channel, 
A&E, and TBS also produce programs of 
educational value to older children. 

Sesame Street , one of the earliest chil- 
dren’s programs with pedagogical content, 
has been subjected to repeated evaluations 
showing its positive effects on children's cog- 
nitive development, acquisition of language 
skills, and social adjustment. In 1995, John 
C. Wright and Aletha Huston of the Center 
for Research on the Influences of Television 
on Children at the University of Kansas 



reported their four-year study looking at the 
effects of high-quality children’s education- 
al programs on low-income preschoolers' 
academic skills, school readiness, and 
school adjustment, 14 They concluded that 
children’s consistent viewing of Sesame Street 
(the program most watched) and other pro- 
grams of similar quality plays “a positive 
causal role in their development of readi- 
ness for school” and is a positive predictor 
of teachers' judgment of children's overall 
school adjustment in the first or second 
grade. They specified that watching high- 
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Helping Your Children Get the Best Out of TV 



▼ Get the facts: Many parents have only a vague notion of their children's television habits. It may 
be helpful to keep track for a week or two of what they are watching and for how long, includ- 
ing whatever they may be watching while they are away from home (nearly 70 percent of child 
care facilities have a television on for several hours each dry). Children can take part in this data 
collection process. Depending on their age. they may enjoy establishing their own rating system, 
evaluating the content of the shows they watch, or counting the number of commercials they 
watch in a week. 

▼ Set clear limits: Different families have different ideas about what is reasonable. Some limit their 
children to one hour or less on school nights and two hours on weekends; some prohibit tele- 
vision viewing altogether on school nights; others allow it only after homework is finished. Many 
experts recommend that school-age children should watch no more than ten hours of TV per 
week. Parents may want to designate certain times of the day when the TV is off-limits — for 
example, at mealtimes, while children are doing homework, or after 8 p.m. or 9 p.m. 

▼ Urge selecting rather than '‘surfing”: It helps to be positive, perhaps making a project of select- 
ing shows your children may see. Ground rules about the number and kind of shows your chil- 
dren may watch are necessary, and parents and children might go through the TV listings togeth- 
er, marking the programs that fit within the ground rules. Removing the remote control may 
help some children break the habit of “channel surfing,” which results in a disjointed, fragment- 
ed experience and exposes children to a wide range of programs that may not be appropriate 
for them. 

▼ Educate your child about advertisements: Help your young child distinguish between programs 
and commercial messages; merchandisers often blend the two. Help him understand that com- 
mercials are meant to make people buy things and that they can sometimes be exaggerated and 



(jualilv < hildreti N educational programs was 
a positive predii tor oi Inter— word knowl- 
edge. math skills, and vncahnlaiv si/e. In 
( niutasi, ihildrenN heaw viewing o( imned- 
maiiottal cartoons and adult piogiainmmg 
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Notwithstanding ABO's experience 
with an alter-sehnol show, then* are signs 
that the audietu e lor good-cjnalilv c hildren s 
programs is inn rasing. For example. S.“> prt- 
(eiil ol households with children between 
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confusing. Encourage your child to think about advertisers claims and innuendos and to com* 
pare them with his experience. Can Swifty Shoes really make you run faster? Will kids really like 
you better if you pack Eat-Em-Up Cookies in your lunchbox? When you shop together, help him 
understand the impact of TV advertising on the choices he makes (or asks you to make). 

▼ Talk with your child about the shows she watches: Spend time watching a range of programs 
with your child. This will allow you to keep track of what she watches and to discuss both the 
programs you approve of and those you want to avoid. If you watch the news together, talk 
about why the producers chose to begin with a particular story, or why other kinds of stories 
don't get much time. When you watch sitcoms or dramatic programs, talk about how different 
kinds of people are portrayed and how different kinds of problems are solved. 

▼ Help your child compare television with reality: As children move through their first decade, 
calibratirg television against reality becomes a major concern. Very young children tend to 
assume that television objects behave like ordinary objects — that a bowl of cereal will spill if 
the set is turned upside down, for example — or that there are tiny people inside the set. By 
the age of four, they begin to differentiate more easily between TV images and the real world. 
Whereas younger children use formal features, such as animation, to identify what i. pretend, 
by seven or eight they are more concerned with the plausibility of characters and plotlines. By 
age ten, they have a greater interest in how TV shows are made. At every point along this con- 
tinuum, parents can help children to understand the nature of TV — and by extension, other 
kinds of aesthetic experience. You can ask simple but thought-provoking questions like, “Do you 
think it would happen that way in real life?” or “Why does it make us laugh when a cartoon 
character falls off a cliff?” 



the ages of two and five watch public televi- 
sion each month. The Discovery Channel 
recently made ratings history bv gaining 57 
percent of the children’s viewing audience, 
according to Reed Hundt, current chairman 
of the F( x:. 1 ’ 




Making Good on 
Television’s Promise 

Since the FCC deregulated children s televi- 
sion in 1984, the marketing of tovs. comput- 
er games, movies, sweets, and other prod- 
ucts to children in the programs themselves 
has been permitted. Even with modifications 
of these practices in the Children’s Televi- 
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sion Act of 1990, it is clear that market- 
driven programming is here to stay and that 
advertisers are increasingly targeting chil- 
dren, who now represent a multibillion dol- 
lar business and whose spending power has 
risen rapidly. In 1995, children under age 
twelve spent S14 billion and teenagers S67 
billion. Together they influenced $160 bil- 
lion of their parents’ annual spending. 1 " 

Expanding Children’s Educational Program- 
ming. From the President to Congress to the 
FCC, pressure is mounting to expand educa- 
tional programming on television for chil- 



dren. The Children's Television Act of 1990 
requires local stations to provide program- 
ming specifically designed to meet the “edu- 
cational and informational" needs of chil- 
dren as a condition for renewing their 
licenses. “Educational and informational” 
television is defined as “programming that 
furthers the positive development of chil- 
dren sixteen years of age and under in 
anv respect, including the child’s intellcctu- 
al/cognitive or social/emotional needs." 17 





In 1991* the* rex assumed the role ot \c\ru- 
fating and implementing the act. but it did 
not specify the amount of educational pro- 
gramming that stations must air, nor did it 
offer more specific criteria that programs 
must meet to be considered "educational. 
(Some producers argue that cartoons are 
sufficiently educational.) Finally, in August 
1996, the ic c. established a minimum of 
three hours a week of educational program- 
ming that stations must air for children 
between the hours of 7:00 a.m. and 10:00 
p. m . to qualify for license renewal. Three 
hours a week would certainly "prime the 
pump." but public interest organizations 
like the Washington. D.C.-based Center for 
Media Education have pressed for seven 
hours 1 * — still less time than networks were 
devoting to exemplary children's program- 
ming forty years ago. 1 ' 1 



A Better Media Environment. The new min- 
imum standards are steps in the right direc- 
tion. A great deal more consideration, how- 
ever, needs to be given to policies and safe- 
guards that will create a better media envi- 
ronment for children - one that promotes 
learning and healthy development. Some 
of the provisions of the Children's Televi- 
sion Act are vers' helpful, such as the limit 
the act places on the minutes ot advertising 
permitted in network and cable programs 
for children. But these have little effect on 
programming in other media, including 
the many emerging interactive services. 
The definition of “educational” should be 
more precise than it perhaps through 
enlisting the help of respected, indepen- 
dent educators, with contributions from 
teachers and parents. 



The value of the v-chip. which will soon 
he a required component of all new televi- 
sion sets, is in giving parents the ability to 
decide which shows their children should 
not watch. But parents and children need 
more than veto power; thev need more pos- 
itive choices: they need a host of good pro- 
gramming so that when family members sit 
down to watch television together, the 
lessons taught by parents and teachers and 
their desires for their children are not 
undercut. And they need choices that do 
not split the family into different rooms.-" 

For good-quality educational program- 
ming to thrive, advertisers and the broad- 
cast industry must be 
convinced that they 
can make money sup- 
porting such shows 
in a competitive 
world, livery institu- 
tion that has a stake 
in children's learning 
must find wavs to cre- 
ate incentives for 
industry leadcis to 
support good-quality 
programming for 
children and to win 
audiences for it. One 

place to begin might be to assess the true 
size of the television audience for high-qual- 
ity children's programming, which some 
suspect is much larger than the Nielsen sys- 
tem suggests.- 1 Another proposal is for vol- 
untary monitoring by advertisers of the 
quality of programs in which (heir products 
appear. This would begin with television 
and then extend to other electronic media. 
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Plugged In 



In a handful of communities across the nation, efforts are under way to improve the access of peo- 
ple in low-income communities to today s information technologies. New initiatives have been orga- 
nized in New York City’s Lower East Side settlement houses, for example, and at the Edgewood Ter- 
race public housing complex in Washington. D.C. In addition, the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is beginning to implement the privately funded technology-based Campus of 
Learners program at twelve to fifteen housing projects across the nation. By making technology avail- 
able to the public in schools, community centers, housing projects, libraries, malls, and churches, 
these programs serve both schoolchildren and their families. 

One of the best known programs is Plugged In in East Palo Alto, California. Perhaps nowhere in 
the country is the digital divide as dramatic as it is here. Located in the heart of Silicon Valley, East 
Palo Alto is home primarily to low-income African Americans. Latinos, and Pacific Islanders, most of 
whom have little access to the technological developments all around them. East Faio Alto lacks the 
resources available in many neighboring localities; for example, there is no high school whose staff 
and facilities could be called upon for computer classes. 

In the early nineties, the Boys and Girls Clubs in East Palo Alto began organizing computer activ- 
ities for children in the neighborhood. Bart Decrem. a volunteer, realizing that the community could 
benefit from a more ambitious and inclusive program, created Plugged In. Plugged In offers classes, 
one-on-one assistance, and activities designed for children of six and up. T he organization serves 
some 350 people each week at its center on East Palo Alto's main street, which is open from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. on weekdays; it also operates on Saturdays and Sundays. Its thirty computers are net- 
worked to each other and provide access to the Internet as well. Children and their families can drop 
in after school or on weekends to learn computer basics, explore the Internet, or get help with a 
research question, job search, or homework project. The center’s well-trained multiethnic and mul- 
tilingual staff is always available to help. 

Plugged In maintains strong partnerships with other community groups, including libraries and 
recreational programs, and provides training in technology and the Internet to the staff of local 
schools. 



Promoting Media Literacy. Children need 
opportunities, in «uul mil ol school, to 
K-ilen on their media expediences and to 
think ct'itiCitlK about the world as it is lepre- 
Mdtied t*> them through various media. 
Lottie sehools have instituted media hteracx 
< urricula. panic ularh in the luuhet joules. 



to help children become more active, ana- 
htie users ol media tec huolo*j\. V mote 
piotnisitui approach lor ihildtcn a^cs ilnee 
to ten is to infuse the concepts ot media Itt- 
eiai\ into exervdav classtoom experience. 
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Preschool is not too soon to begin. At 
about age three, children begin to gain 
awareness that television objects do not 
behave like ordinary objects. At about age 
four, they realize that television images rep- 
resent an '‘absent reality."-- Preschool teach- 
ers can help voting children grasp these con- 
cepts. In the primary grades, children who 
are still perplexed over how to distinguish 
television stories from reality can make great 
strides in this understanding with guidance 
from teachers and parents. Not onlv can 
they gain a clearer understanding that tele- 
vision shows and other types of program- 
ming are fabrications, but they can become 
quite sophisticated critics of actors, scripts, 
plots, and merchandising tactics.-' 

Opportunity and Danger 
in the Digital Age 
Americans are moving into cyberspace at an 
astonishing rate. The number of households 
equipped to go on-line (having both a com- 
puter and a modem) reached 18 million in 
1995. .Almost one million children in the 
United States are now using the World Wide 
Web, and 3.8 million have Web access. On- 
line services, such as America Online, Prodi- 
gy', and CompuServe, are “gateways" to the 
Internet. The largest, .America Online, now 
boasts more than 6 million subscribers. The 
number of new Internet users is estimated to 
swell by as many as 10,000 each dav in the 
United States alone.** Many media forecast- 
ers predict that, in time, on-line services will 
surpass television in terms of their influence 
on children’s lives.-* 



As it is developing, the World Wide 
Web has immense potential for engaging 
and educating children, both at home and 
at school. It can dramatize information in 
exciting multimedia formats — print, graph- 
ic, audio, and video — and provide access to 
archives and research data that libraries do 
not generally offer. A third grader who is 
preparing a report about Count Basie can 
download biographical material, extensive 
information about the history of jazz, pho- 
tographs, video clips of performances or 
interviews, and snatches of recorded music 
— all without leaving her desk. Through 
hypertext links, the W'eb also offers pathways 
to other times, other places, other peoples. 
There are news groups, learning networks, 
and other forums for discussion that can 
connect students and teachers for a variety' 
of purposes.'-* 

With computer-based technologies, 
including CD-ROM, students can find intrigu- 
ing ways to solve problems at their own pace, 
to use their imagination, to play with ideas, 
to create and invent. Second-language learn- 
ers can get help in two languages. The pos- 
sibilities are exhilarating. But these tools will 
not fulfill their promise for children until 
our nation makes an all-out effort to ensure 
that the content and format of these media 
do in fact foster children's learning and well- 
being and that they are accessible to all. 

Most people look to on-line media for 
information and educational programming, 
but advertisers tend to see the Internet as a 
marketer’s dream — a virtual shopping mall. 
More and more informational services deliv- 
er content with appeals to sample and buy 
products.- 7 In this emerging “browse and 
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biiv" environment, children are invited to 
provide market researchers with detailed 
information about their habits and prefer- 
ences, and they are urged to order and sam- 
ple, with the click of a mouse, a wide range 
of merchandise — including some types that 
are potentially damaging to their physical 
and emotional 1 ralth.-* The new electronic 
playground, in short, is a supreme expres- 
sion of human ingenuity, involving a unique 
mix of imagination and entrepreneurship, 
and vet — children can get hurt in this play- 
ground. 



Ensuring Equal Access to the New Media. 



Perhaps more worrisome than the commer- 
cialization of the new electronic media is the 
real possibility that millions ot children will 
not have access to these tools at all. Personal 
computers and other advanced educational 
technologies are increasingly viewed as one 



of the more powerful forces widening the 
social and economic 
gulf that already 
divides Americans. 
Todav some of the 
best children's televi- 
sion programs, includ- 
ing those on Nick- 
elodeon, the Learn- 
ing Channel, and the 
Discovery Channel, 
are still available only 
to families that can afford cable services. 
Nearlv two-thirds of American homes now 
have cable, but the one-third that do not 
have it include a large number of children."' 



Perhaps more 
worrisome than, 
the commercializa- 
tion of the new . 
electronic media is 
the real possibility 
that millions or 
children will not 
have access to 
these tools at all. 



liy anv measure, the poorest American 
families have the least access to computer- 
based electronic media. Well over half of all 
families with incomes over S50.000 have a 
computer, compared with less than one- 
tenth of families with incomes under 
S20,000.' 0 A student in an affluent coinmu- 
nitv is roughly twice as likely as one in a poor 
coin muni tv to attend a school with Internet 
access. M As the computers and on-line ser- 
vices are increasingly found in homes, these 
disparities will only grow. In 1993, only 4 per- 
cent of low-income elementary students had 
computers at home, compared with 51 per- 
cent of high-income students. Unequal 
access will place low-income and minority 
children at a competitive disadvantage as 
thev progress through school and into occu- 
pational pursuits. v - 

These inequities in computer access 
are rooted in deep social and economic 
problems of the country and will not be 
resolved quickly. But as an interim step, 
communities can make these television and 
interactive learning technologies more wide- 
ly available in preschools and schools and 
also in community centers, after-school pro- 
grams, recreational programs, public hous- 
ing projects, libraries, and other community- 
based organizations. 

Some groups arc working to close the 
digital divide by acquiring computers for 
inner-citv schools. California s highly publi- 
cized NetDay in February 1996, when thou- 
sands of volunteers helped set up network 
connections at elementary and secondary 
schools, was one effort to broaden chil- 
dren's access to the Internet. Many other 
states are now following suit with Net Days of 
their own. Other groups have opened corn- 
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munitv-access centers, where youths and 
adults alike from inner-city communities 
can use computers at little or no charge. 
Most such centers teach young people basic 
computer techniques, such as keyboard and 
mouse skills and basic computer applica- 
tions such as word processing. The Com- 
puter Clubhouse of Boston, organized by 
the Computer Museum in collaboration 
with the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology's Media Laboratory, goes several 
steps further. This after-school program 
helps participants from underserved areas 
become “technologically fluent. ” In the 
clubhouse, students work together to design 
their own computer-based projects with the 
help of a skilled mentor. The project’s ulti- 
mate aim is to foster a learning community 
in which knowledge and ideas are shared. 
Although the clubhouse serves voting peo- 
ple ages ten to sixteen, the concept lias ref- 
erence to elementary-age students as well.™ 



Connecting Homes and Schools. The 1996 
Telecommunications Act has made it a mat- 
ter of national policy that schools receive 
“affordable” access to telecommunications, 
as sociologist Paul Starr notes in a recent 
important article. The F(;c will now deter- 
mine the exact obligations of the telecom- 
munications industry in the subsidy of 
school connections. Among various solu- 
tions to the projected high costs, the com- 
mission is exploring whether to set aside 
spectrum to proride schools wireless con- 
nections, which could help to minimize the 
indirect costs of “retrofitting” school build- 
ings. Schools in low-income communities, 
savs Starr, will almost certainly need addi- 
tional financing from the states or federal 
government to shoulder the required invest- 
ments.™ The cable, telephone, and televi- 
sion industry concerns must also make these 
needs a very high priority. 
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Connectivity is the great promise of 
today’s learning technologies. Using elec- 
tronic mail and on-line information services, 
all of the institutions committed to chil- 
dren’s learning — parents and community 
organizations, preschools and elementary 



schools, and media organizations — can 
keep in touch, sharing 
resources and infor- 
mation on an ongoing 
basis and taking part 
in collaborative prob- 
lem solving on behalf 
of children. But uni- 
versal connectivity of 
families and schools is 
only part of the solu- 
tion. Low-cost access 
to high-quality con- 
tent is the other part. 
In the future, many 
valuable sources of 
information on the Web are likely to be 
available only for a fee. To Starr, the devel- 
opment of on-line libraries providing free 
access to work in the public domain and low- 
cost access to copyrighted material of educa- 
tional value should be a priority for both 
public and philanthropic support.* 



To exploit this 
powerful resource 
will require .that 
manv Americans 
outside the schools 
become seriously 
involved in creat- 
ing high-quality 
electronic sites 
that can help, 
the teachers m 
this nation who 
need and. deserve 
such sendee. 



Professional Development of Teachers. 
Internet access offers great possibilities for 
increasing the professionalism of teachers. 
One can envision a day when any elemen- 
tary school teacher can routinely refine next 
week’s hands-on science lessons by accessing 
from home a bulletin board offering care- 
fully compiled advice from experienced 
teachers who have taught the same material. 



supplemented by video clips of crucial parts 
of the lesson being taught by a mentor 
teacher. Bv a simple click of a button, the 
teacher can also choose to converse on-line 
with a scientist who has volunteered to be 
available to help answer difficult questions 
that students may have asked the previous 
week. And if the teacher needs a better way 
to teach electricity, he or she can instantly 
access a database of outstanding curricula 
that match the national or state education 
standards and print out model lesson plans 
along with age-appropriate text for the chil- 
dren to read. 

To exploit this powerful resource will 
require that many Americans outside the 
schools become seriously involved in creat- 
ing high-quality electronic sites that can 
help the teachers in this nation who need 
and deserve such service. It will also require 
a new emphasis on facilitating connections 
to the Internet for teachers in their homes.™ 

Ultimately, the qualities of education 
that one should care about most are not 
technological; they are matters of educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. Experience 
tells us that electronic media can support 
and inspire learning and creativity in all chil- 
dren — at home, at school, and in the com- 
munity — but the institutions and individu- 
als concerned with children’s healthy devel- 
opment must engage with media leaders 
and advertisers to fashion policies and prac- 
tices that fit into a comprehensive learning 
strategy that truly enhances children’s lives. 
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Chapter 6 



Putting It 
All Together 



E 

ast f unsaid once more. Jessie is grown now. with a young lamilv of her own. Like gen- 
1 erations of Americans who have come before her. she is willing to work hard to give 
her children opportunities that she didn't have. She takes part in school activities and she puts 
something aside each week for piano lessons and after-school programs. And she does her best 
to create the kind of home where her children can grow into able, exuberant learners. 

If the comprehensive learning strategy set forth in this report is realized in coming vettrs. 
the educational fate of Jessie s young children will not hinge predominantly on their parents’ 
income or educational attainment; the schooling, resources, and support available to them will 
not depend on where they happen to reside. They will live in a nation that fully acknowledges 
its stake in the blossoming of every child s capacities and creativity, especially in the crucial age 
span from three to ten; they will grow up in a land that refuses to forfeit the promise of a sin- 
gle child. 

Principal Findings and Conclusions 

In Years of Promise, the Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the Primary Grades has focused on 
the core institutional influences that lav the foundation for children’s educational success and 
healthy development between the ages of three and ten: family and communitv-based organi- 
zations, early care and education programs, elementary schools, and the media. Based on our 
examination of the best available research and practice in all these domains, on more than 
sixty visits made by task force members to schools and programs, and on our meetings with 
educators, community leaders, and parents over a two-year period, we are convinced that the 
opportunities are at hand to ensure that all the nation’s children become competent, confi- 
dent learners. The trajectory of underachievement followed by so nntnv students can be 
changed. Our principal findings and conclusions are summarized as follows. 
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First, the majority of American schoolchild- 
ren are achieving well below the levels they 
should be attaining. As many as one-third of 
.American youngsters are entering kinder- 
garten already needing additional support 
to keep up with their peers. By the time they 
reach fourth grade, most students are 
unable to meet reasonable proficiency stan- 
dards in reading, writing, mathematics, or 
science. This finding is particularly stark for 
those growing up in poverty. If they contin- 
ue along the trajectories set in these early 
years, today's children of promise will be ill- 
prepared to meet the difficult challenges of 
the twenty-first century. 

Second, it is entirely feasible to reverse the 
widespread pattern of educational under- 
achievement among elementary school chil- 
dren, So many of the problems encountered 
in today's world seem to defy solution — dis- 
eases that have no cure; conflicts that resist 
resolution; disasters that human efforts can- 
not control. But the problems of schooling 
documented in this report are not beyond 
solution. Poverty and other circumstances 
of birth do raise the odds against many chil- 
dren's educational success, but virtually all 
of America's children can learn and achieve 
to much higher levels than they are reaching 
today, given the right combination of chal- 
lenge, attention, and teaching from families, 
schools, and communities. 



Third, enough is known about effective poli- 
cies and practices in all the key learning 
institutions for each to take immediate steps 
to improve results for children toward the 
goal of upgrading education for all. 
Researchers have spent decades document- 
ing the kinds of family interactions, family 
support activities, early care and education, 
and elementary’ school policies and prac- 
tices that strengthen children's achieve- 
ment. Each institution acting independently 
can begin now to align its policies and day-to- 
dav practices more closely to the principles 
of effective practice that have been shown to 
make a difference for children. The incre- 
mental changes brought about by these 
actions will help to counter the cynicism that 
has defeated many of the education reform 
efforts of the late twentieth century. 

Fourth, the frontline institutions must reach 
beyond their traditional isolation from each 
other and coordinate their efforts so that 
children's learning and healthy development 
are reinforced from every side. The discon- 
tinuities among the key institutions described 
in this report call for the creation of com- 
prehensive, continuous services that link 
families, early care and education, commu- 
nity-based organizations, and schools in 
order to facilitate children’s learning and 
development. In this time of profound 
social and economic transition, no single 
institution can realistically be held solely 
responsible and accountable for ensuring 
children’s high educational attainment. All 
of the primary learning institutions need to 
work together, within and across sectors, to 
form a circle of responsibility for children. 
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Fifth, many of the reforms advanced in this 
report could be accomplished without addi- 
tional financing, through a reallocation of 
existing resources from programs that do 
not work to those of proven value. There 
will be a need for new funds, however, to 
expand access to high-qualitv early care and 
education programs and to plan and imple- 
ment a comprehensive learning strategy that 
meets the needs of all voung children. 

Achievement, Opportunity, 
and Coherence for All 
To have children is to make a promise — to 
love and protect them: to pass on to them 
all the wisdom that we possess; and to give 
them the means to sustain and augment 
that wisdom. Teaching is what we do to keep 
that promise. This premise is rarely articu- 
lated, but it underlies not only our private 
actions but the broad acceptance of educa- 
tion as a national enterprise and a public 
responsibility. 

We must now reaffirm the public and 
private acceptance of responsibility for ail 
our children in the years of promise. To 
ensure that children thrive today and suc- 
ceed in tomorrow’s world, our nation must 
make a threefold commitment. 

First, we must commit ourselves to rats - 
ing the achievement levels for each and even* 
child, beginning in early childhood within 
the family and continuing through 
preschool and elementary schools. A com- 
mitment to achievement requires parents, 
educators, service providers, and policymak- 
ers to articulate their goals for children in 
the first decade of life, to institute and sus- 
tain policies and practices that have been 
shown to accomplish those goals, and to 



root out those that are ineffective. This 
means setting higher standards for what 
children should know and be able to do and 
doing whatever it takes to see that they meet 
the standards. 

Second, we must renew our commit- 
ment to ensuring that all children have 
equal opportunity to benefit from a high-qual- 
ity education. A commitment to opportuni- 
ty means rejecting explicitly and forcefully 
the false notion that some groups of chil- 
dren have preset limits on what they can 
learn or achieve and accepting another idea 
— that all children can learn and meet high 
expectations for their educational perfor- 
mance. It means ensuring that all children 
throughout the vears of promise have the 
opportunity to benefit 
from the full range of 
effective instructional 
and learning strate- 
gies, including access 
to new educational 
technologies, that two 
decades of educa- 
tional research have 
produced. It means 
acknowledging and 
responding to the 
diversity of American 
children and fami- 
lies in educational 
settings and curricula. 

Finally, it means reduc- 
ing the dramatic disparities in public school 
funding across states and districts. 

Third, we must commit ourselves to 
ensuring that all children have a coherent edu- 
cational experience, from learning in the family 
and community, to learning in preschool, to 
learning in schools. This means, in particular, 
forging stronger home/school partnerships; 
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linking family support efforts with education- 
al programs for children: smoothing the tran- 
sition between preschool and elementary 
school; and tying 
schools more closely to 
the many settings 
where children spend 
out-of-school time. 
Not only will such link- 
ages make deliver}' sys- 
tems more efficient; 
they will create coher- 
ence in the way that 
children experience 
the world. As things 
stand, children too 
often have a Humptv 
Dumpty \iew, based on 
fractured experience 
in a large number of 
settings where they are 
only partly known. 

Historically, ser- 
vices for children, 
including education, 
have suffered from the 
false notion that dif- 
ferent kinds of compe- 
tency — intellectual, 
social, emotional, physical — exist in isola- 
tion and that in the melody of childhood 
these developmental notes must he played 
one at a time. Today there is greater under- 
standing that they are a chord and must be 
sounded simultaneously. Learning cannot be 
separated from the contexts in which it is 
inspired and extended; a curriculum cannot 
be detached from the human relationships 
within which it is taught; the knowledge of 
the world that comes about in the classroom 



If this framework 
is accepted and the 
nation makes these 
commitments, 
then children will 
have the sure 
knowledge that 
wherever they go 
adults and institu- 
tions are conspir- 
ing to ensure their 
success; that wher- 
ever they turn they 
will find a consis- 
tent set of high 
expectations and 
the resources they 
need to meet 
them; that whenev- 
er they lose their 
wav the people and 
institutions respon- 
sible for their care 
and education will 
act quickly to help 
them get back 
on track. 
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cannot be split off from the ways of knowing 
that evolve at home, in the park, in the 
neighborhood, or in front of the TV set. A 
commitment to coherence means ensuring 
that, to the greatest extent possible, the full 
range of children's developmental and 
learning needs will be considered, planned 
for, and met in all of the settings through 
which children move in the course of a sin- 
gle day and in all of the learning institutions 
through which they progress during the age 
span from three to ten. 

If this framework is accepted and the 
nation makes these commitments, then chil- 
dren will have the sure knowledge that wher- 
ever they go adults and institutions are 
conspiring to ensure their success; that 
wherever they turn they will find a consistent 
set of high expectations and the resources 
they need to meet them; that whenever they 
lose their way the people and institutions 
responsible for their care and education will 
act quickly to help them get back on track. 

Task Force Recommendations 
In this report, the task force highlights many 
measures and exemplary programs that have 
been shown to improve children's learning 
and healthy development in the years from 
three to ten and that conform to the concept 
of a comprehensive learning strategy. These 
elements can be encompassed within a five- 
point program, as follows. 

Promote Children’s Learning in Families and 
Communities: Children’s learning in the 
vears from three to ten depends to a great 
extent on their mothers’ and fathers’ (or 
guardians’) parenting skills, their links with 
community organizations, and their access 
to information and support. The task force 
recommends that : 
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T States and communities should make 
effective parent education and familv 
support programs that promote learn- 
ing and child development available to 
even' interested familv with preschool 
or primarv grade children. For families 
with high levels of stress and economic 
hardship, these programs are most 
effective il they are embedded in a coor- 
dinated arrav of other services, includ- 
ing health care, literacy classes, and job 
training. The specific mix of services 
will van* from place to place. 

▼ Farlv care and education programs, ele- 
mentary schools, and community-based 
organizations should reach out aggres- 
sively to involve parents in their pro- 
grams and services to children. Parent 
involvement should extend beyond tra- 
ditional activities, such as running bake 
sales and chaperoning field trips, to par- 
ticipation in decision making and direct 
efforts to boost children's achievement. 

▼ Communities need to expand and 
improve their out-of-school programs, 
especially after-school programs that 
care for the children of working par- 
ents, m) that their activities arc linked to 
individual children's curricula in school 
and preschool and so that programs are 
accessible to those who have most need 
of them: low-income children, children 
with disabilities, and children whose 
first language is not English. Quality 
standards for such programs should be 
established and enforced. 



Expand High-Quality Early Learning Oppor- 
tunities. A national commitment to laising 
student achievement cannot begin at age 
live or six; 1>\ then, millions of children ha\c 
spent vears moving among substandard set- 
tings that can delav or impede their healthv 
development. Because remediation is so 
costlv, taxpayers' investments in elementary 
schools lose value when children come to 
them from inadequate or detrimental carlv 
care and education programs. To reverse the 
pattern of underachievement, the task force 
recommends that: 

▼ There should be a national commit- 
ment for expanded publicly supported 
earlv care and education programs for 
children ages three to five, including 
federally funded Head Start and state 
prekindergarten and child care pro- 
grams. The United States should have a 
rich mix of high-quality public and pri- 
vate programs, supported by a strong 
infrastructure <>1 coordinated national, 
state, and local mechanisms for assuring 
adequate financing and staffed bv well- 
qualified. highly trained caregivers. 

t Sustaining the enhanced quality of early 
learning opportunities will require the 
creation and consistent enforcement of 
higher standards for facilities, staff qual- 
ifications, and overall program perfor- 
mance. Development of consistent 
standards of qualit\ for child ( are and 
preschool programs should draw on the 
performance standards developed for 
the federally funded Head Start pro- 
gram and model state prekindergarten 
programs and b\ professional associa- 
tions. 
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Create Effective Elementary Schools and 
School Systems. Just, as elementary schools 
cannot fully succeed if early care and educa- 
tion programs are of low quality and poorly 
financed, high-quality preschool programs 
cannot produce lasting benefits if they are 
followed bv poor elementary school experi- 
ences. Many elementary schools are making 
concerted efforts to fulfill their students' 
promise, but the majority are failing to edu- 
cate them to the higher standards they must 
meet for success in the next century. The 
task force, therefore, recommends that: 

▼ States should play a leading role in 
developing or adopting meaningful con- 
tent standards that specify what each 
child should know and be able to do 
across all subject areas. Rigorous perfor- 
mance standards should be set in math, 
reading, writing, and science for the 
end of the fourth grade. Local teachers, 
parents, and community members 
should play a role in implementing state 
standards for the elementary schools in 
their district. 

▼ Educators should apply the same stan- 
dards of academic performance to vir- 
tually all students and use every 
available method to ensure that each 
student succeeds in meeting the 
requirements. Language-minority chil- 
dren should be offered an equal oppor- 
tunity to learn the same challenging 
content and high-level skills that are 
expected of students who are fully pro- 
ficient in English. For the small propor- 



tion of children who may not be able to 
meet all of the standards due to severe 
disabilities that affect learning, individ- 
ual education plans should set reason- 
able goals toward meeting the highest 
standards possible. 

▼ States and school districts should invest 
adequate money, time, and support in 
the professional development of staff 
and the organizational development of 
schools to enable them to strengthen 
teaching and learning, manage the 
process of school improvement, and 
raise achievement. Professional devel- 
opment should be closely related to the 
school’s strategy for meeting the stan- 
dards and should encompass the use of 
effective instructional practices and 
well-evaluated curricula, materials, and 
assessment methods as well as the inte- 
gration of educational technologies 
into the life of the classroom. 

▼ Elementary schools and districts need 
to monitor continually each child’s 
progress toward the fourth-grade stan- 
dards, beginning in kindergarten and 
the first grade, and intervene with addi- 
tional time and varied instruction as 
soon as a child falls behind. School dis- 
tricts should monitor schools, and states 
should monitor districts, to provide 
additional support and intervention 
when children are not progressing 
toward the goals. 
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Promote High-Quality Children's Television 
and Access to Other Electronic Media. Televi- 
sion and emerging interactive technologies 
oHer a powerful, underutili/ed opportunity 
to motivate children and help them meet 
higher learning standards. Both the quality 
and the amount of educational program- 
ming should he increased, and access to the 
new learning technologies should he 
extended more equitably. The task force rec- 
ommends that: 

▼ Media and business leaders should pro- 
vide high-quality learning opportunities 
in everv electronic medium, based on 
high standards for children's learning. 

▼ The President, Congress, media execu- 
tives, and business leaders should vigor- 
ously enforce the Children's Television 
Act of 1990, ensuring that even com- 
munity develops standards for television 
licensure renewal that will help increase 
the quantity and quality of educational 
programming. Government and busi- 
ness leaders should create financial and 
professional incentives for the develop- 
ment of high-quality educational uses 
for the new technologies. 

▼ Communities should engage local busi- 
nesses as partners in efforts to create 
broad access to new technologies — in 
community-based organizations, libraries 
and other cultural institutions, housing 
projects, and other public sites — to 
help narrow the “digital divide” 
between low-income children and their 
more affluent peers. 
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Link the Key Learning Institutions into a 
Comprehensive, Coordinated Education 
System. Strengthening coordination and 
communication among the vital learning 
institutions — parents. community organiza- 
tions, preschools, and elementary schools — 
can reinforce' children s learning, identify 
and solve problems early, and ensure effi- 
cient use of resource's. The task force rec- 
ommends that: 

▼ Each of the key learning institutions 
should organize and expand initiatives 
that create continuity in children's learn- 
ing experiences. For instance, preschool 
and elementary school teachers and 
administrators should regularly commu- 
nicate about the educational needs of 
children through community-based pro- 
fessional development opportunities. 
Elementary schools should form closer 
linkages with community-based pro- 
grams for children, especially after- 
school and summer programs, and make 
their educational resources more widely 
available to them. All programs should 
make concerted efforts to involve par- 
ents in their planning activities. 

▼ State and local leadership councils or 
committees should study the findings of 
this report and create strategic plans to 
address the learning and developmen- 
tal needs of children in the age span 
from three to ten. These councils 
should include business leaders, par- 
ents, religious leaders, service providers, 
members of the media, and representa- 
tive of the appropriate public agencies. 
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Making Rational Use 
of Resources 

In making its recommendations for a com- 
prehensive learning strategy, the task force 
recognizes the need for key learning institu- 
tions to make far better use of existing 
resources. Taxpayers have the right to 
demand that new monies be allocated to 
education only when there is abundant evi- 
dence that they arc needed, that the efforts 
thev are funding cannot be supported with 
existing resources, and that they will accom- 
plish goals that most Americans value. They 
have the right to expect that educational 
dollars will be rationally allocated and wisely 
invested and that better use will be made of 
nonmonetarv resources, including volun- 
teers, peer tutoring programs, and commu- 
nity institutions like museums and libraries. 

But the nation must be willing to com- 
mit to greatly expanded public financing 
and enhanced quality 
of early care and edu- 
cation programs, until 
the parents of all 
three-, four-, and five- 
year-olds have the 
option of enrolling 
their children in pro- 
grams that tntly meet 
children's learning 
and developmental 
needs. This is an 
immense undertaking that, should be 
phased in over the next decade, beginning 
with the preschoolers most in need, expand- 
ing gradually to all four-v ear-olds, and then 
encompassing all three-year-olds. 



The comprehen- 
sive learning strate- 
recommended 
this task force is 
ambitious but no 
more so than a 
host of other 
“impossible” tasks 
that have been 
achieved in this 
centurv. 



Public funding for elementary educa- 
tion vastly exceeds public funding for early 
care and education. Yet it is during the 
preschool years that children make the 
developmental leaps that form the basis of 
later achievement. The gap is understand- 
able from a historical perspective, but from 
an educational standpoint it makes no 
sense. 

At the same time, elementary school 
funding shows extraordinary disparities 
among states and even within the same state. 
These gross disparities subvert the nation's 
longstanding commitment to equal educa- 
tional opportunity — that is. to giving Amer- 
icans of all ages w ho are willing to work hard 
a fair shot at success and upward mobility. 
Moreover, millions of dollars are now spent 
by elementary schools on programs and 
practices that are unlikely to boost achieve- 
ment when more effective approaches are 
available. 

The task force is not putting forward a 
detailed plan for overhauling educational 
finance. This process must take place at state 
and local levels to reflect the fact that each 
state and district has a different mix of assets 
as well as different educational needs and 
priorities. Their funding decisions can be 
guided, however, by a common set of princi- 
ples designed to achieve more rational 
investments in children's learning. 

Redefining Leadership 
The comprehensive learning strategy rec- 
ommended by this task force is ambitious, 
but no more so than a host of other “impos- 
sible" tasks that have been achieved in this 
centurv. Only eighty years ago women in this 
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c ountry did not have the right to vote; iiftv 
years ago discrimination on the basis ol race 
was legal practice in many parts of the 
nation; thirty years ago it was permissible In- 
law to bar people with disabilities from edu- 
cation and employment. Universal (volun- 
tary) preschool education lor three- and 
four-vear-olds may seem visionary today, but 
only a shoit time ago universal kindergarten 
for iive-vear-olds was considered improba- 
ble. and now it is fact. 

Many actions need to be taken at many 
levels to reverse the pattern ol under- 
achievement. But what is required above all 
is the conviction that a dramatic turnaround 
in children's learning cannot take place 
unless Americans work together to build the 
sturdy institutions needed to assure achieve- 
ment, opportunity, and coherence. 

Strong leadership may emerge in the 
process. Leadership means policymakers in 
every sector of American life taking respon- 
sibility for children s learning. But leader- 
ship also means three or four teachers 
deciding together to find a better way to 
help their first graders learn to read; it 
means a team of corporate executives brain- 
storming about out how to support school 
improvement efforts in their public school 
district; it means neighbors getting together 
— not once or twice, but throughout the 
year — to keep track of progress at the local 
elementary school and to support efforts to 
strengthen teaching and learning. And final- 
ly, leadership means following through — 
sustaining and linking all of these efforts. 



The federal government has a role to 
plav in gauging educational needs; stimulat- 
ing debate on wavs to meet those needs; for- 
mulating and implementing broad 
educational initiatives that serve and protect 
the national interest; and supporting the 
research, development, and technical assis- 
tance that are crucial to the success of state 
and local efforts. States bear a greater bur- 
den of responsibility for planning, funding, 
and delivering educational services, and 
must play a leading role in earning out the 
comprehensive strategy outlined in this 
report. Virtually all of the recommendations 
offered by the task force require delibera- 
tion and action bv governors, state legisla- 
tures, and state education departments. 

Ultimately, the success or failure of this 
strategy to raise achievement will depend on 
the resolve and initiative ol Americans in 
communities across the nation, At present, 
most communities have no organized 
groups devoted to coordinating the efforts 
of all of the people and institutions that help 
children learn. There is no regular body that 
keeps a steady eve on the big picture, sets 
goals, or takes responsibility for results. 
There is no single model for collaboration. 

Community Councils 
In many places, children's councils have 
come into being over the last decade, 
reflecting a new understanding that change 
cannot take place unless there is a better 
flow of information between community 
members and policymakers — bottom up 
and top down. In some cases, statewide ini- 
tiatives, such as Ohio Families and Children 
First, have set up county councils designed 
to integrate services for children. Statewide 
programs like Smart Start in North Carolina 
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set clear goals and benchmarks lor results 
but give local councils and communities 
flexibility in using resources to upgrade 
quality. In other cases, local councils take 
shape when an existing organization or 
agcncv, such as a mayor's office, a youth-serv- 
ing agency, a parent-teacher association, a 
family support organi- 



Every one of 
these children can 
learn to levels that 
surpass any expec- 
tations that we 
might have for 
them. If we as a 
nation commit 
ourselves to their 
success, if we keep 
their promise, 
these. children will 
astonish us. 



/.auon. or a community 
development agency, 
stretches its mission. 
In some communities, 
a public-private part- 
nership, like United 
Way Success by Six, 
may focus on services 
for children. In other 
places, a new organi- 
zation may take shape. 
In Philadelphia, for 
example, Children 
Achieving came into being as a broad-based 
effort to connect school improvement to 
reform in the human services. 

For the most part, children’s councils 
have been less active in the sphere of public 
education. These groups could play a lead- 
ing role in carrying out the comprehensive 
learning strategy proposed in this report — 
seeking ways to expand the availability and 
quality of early care and education as well as 
family support and parent education; con- 
vening parents and community members to 
discuss educational standards and school 
improvement; seeking ways to raise the qual- 
ity and quantity of educational program- 
ming on television and in other electronic 
formats; and creating or reinforcing link- 
ages among all of others' efforts. 

In counties or communities where chil- 
dren’s councils do not exist, leadership on 
behalf of children mav take manv forms. 



The key is for committed individuals across 
the nation to engage community members 
in the process of setting an agenda for- all 
children. It is time for them to advance that 
agenda, moving from the act of imagination 
to the art of implementation. They need to 
win the support of public and private insti- 
tutions in every sector of American life — 
businesses, philanthropies, human service 
providers, cultural and recreational institu- 
tions. colleges and universities, science-rich 
institutions, and religious organizations. 

Keeping the Promise 
We end this report where it began — in the 
playground. From a green slatted bench 
under an oak tree, we can sit for a time, 
watching the children play. Their courage on 
the jungle gym is impressive; the grace of 
their gait as they race from swing to slide is 
wonderful to see. What is less obvious to the 
casual observer is their growing intellectual 
prowess, social agility, and emotional stami- 
na. By age three or four, children have the 
ability to make daring cognitive leaps, to 
negotiate the slippery slopes of peer rela- 
tionships, and to manage the emotional ups 
and downs that are part of everyday life. If all 
of us could see their agile minds as easily as 
we observe their physical agility, perhaps 
more Americans would believe that every 
one of these children can learn to levels that 
surpass any expectations that we might have 
for them. If we as a nation commit ourselves 
to their success, if we keep their promise, 
these children will astonish us. 
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Miriam and Peter Haas Fund 
San Francisco, California 

Louise Stcmey 
Policx Consultant 
Stonev Associate’s 
Alhanv, New York 

Barbara W r oIfe 
Professor and Direc tor 
Insttuue for Rc’search on Poxeitx 
I’nixersnv of Wisconsin at Madison 
Madison. Wisconsin 
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Appendix E 

Public Hearings Held by the Task Force 
on Learning in the Primary Grades 



Los Angeles, California 
October 17, 1995 

Invited speakers: 

Helen Bernstein 
President 

United Teachers of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 

Sandy Clifton 

Assistant Superintendent of Educational Services 
Redondo Unified School District 
Redondo Beach. California 

Peggy Funkhouser 
President 

Los Angeles Educational Partnership 
Los Angeles. California 

Greta Pruitt 

Director 

Los Angeles Learning Centers 
Los Angeles Educational Partnership 
Los Angeles, California 

Becki Robinson 
Elementarv Vice President 
United Teachers of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles. California 

Alice Walker-Duff 
Executive Dirertoi 
Crystal Stairs. Inc. 

Los Angeles. California 

Robert Wycoft 

Chairman 

LhAKN 

and President Emeritus 
akco 

Los Angeles. California 



Washington, D.C. 

November 1, 1995 

Invited speakers: 

Bobbi Blok 
Executive Director 

Washington Child Development Council 
Washington, D.C. 

Frank Bolden 
President 

Council of School Officers 
Washington. D.C. 

Jackie Goodloe 
Teacher 

Burvillc Elementary School 
Washington. D.C. 

Dennis Johnson 
Principal 

Terrell Elementary School 
Washington. D.C. 

Glenda Partee 
Codirector 

American Youth Policy Forum 
Washington, D.C. 

Janet Spencer 
Recording Secretary 
Washington Teachers 1 nion 
Washington. D.C. 
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Task Force on Learning in the Primary Grades 
Executive Director’s Meeting with the Golden Apple Fellows 
at the Golden Apple Foundation for Excellence in Teaching 
Chicago, Illinois, March 18 , 1996 



Ana Bcnsinger 

lnicT-Anu‘1 ican Manuel Sc hool 
Penny Brohman 

(; ‘ ,,<Irn KiHiiuLmct for I'accIU ikv in leaching 

Kosa Broun 

Me Dado (Ja.vsical School 

Adel a Coronado-Greelev* 

Intcr-Amcrican Magnet School 

Lillian Degand 

Peterson Flemomarv School 

Brigid Gerace 

Franklin Fine Ai is Magnet School 
Lois La Gallo 

Inter-Amencan Magnet School 

Paddy O'Reilly 

Whittier F. I e mentals School 
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Appendix G 

Sites Visited by Members and/or Staff of the Task Force 
on Learning in the Primary Grades 



May 6-8, 1994 March 29 - 1995 

Chicago, Illinois Modesto, California 

Beethoven School ^ X ' sul School 

liner- American Magnet School 

Washington Irving School March 30, 1995 

Merced, California 

July 26, 1994 John Fremont Charter School 

San Fernando, California 

Vaughn Next Century Learning Center April 20, 1995 



July 26, 1994 
Wilmington, California 
Hawaiian Avenue School 

July 27, 1994 

Culver City, California 

El Marino language School 

December 5-6, 1994 
Dallas, Texas 

Hon ham Elementary School 
Julia C. Frazier School 
Robert E. Lee Llemeniarv School 
Stonewall Jackson School 
William Anderson School 
William H. Travis School 

December 7, 1994 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Briscoe Eietneniarv Sc bool 

December 8, 1994 
El Paso. Texas 
Ysleta F.lenicntarv School 
Alamo ElemetUatv School 

December 22, 1994 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
Ralael Hernande/ School 

February 28-March 1, 1995 
Miami, Florida 
Drew Element a r\ School 
Poinei.u ia P;»tk Eleiuemaiv Si he ml 
Southpoint School 

March 28, 1995 
San Francisco. California 
Me Kinlev St bool 
Splint; V.illex St hoot 
Yk k Wo S< Into I 



Decatur. Georgia 

College Heights Elementatv School 

April 20, 1995 

Madison, Georgia 

Morgan Conn tv Primary School 

April 21, 1995 
Carrollton, Georgia 
Carrollton Elementary School 

April 21, 1995 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Man Lin Elemcntan School 

May 1, 1995 

Long Island City, New York 
Public School 150 

May 1, 1995 

New York, New York 

Public School 3 

May 2, 1995 

New York, New York 

(.enti.tl Paik East F.lementan School 1 

Puhlie School 126 

May 12. 1995 

Brooklyn. New York 

Puhlie School 329. the Surlsule School 

May 15-16, 1995 
Chicago. Illinois 

Anton Dvotak Speeialtv Ac adcim 
Beethoven School iievisited) 

Edmund Buike Elementatv Sc hool 
Inn-' -American Magnet St lion 1 iievisited i 
Washington living St bool t revisited i 
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June 1. 1995 
Boston. Massachusetts 
M.ulu'i St I it m >1 
Miiurit t Tobin St hool 

June 2. 1995 

Boston. Massachusetts 

Sarah Creemsood Si hool 

June 2, 1995 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 
< Indium Bark?. Alternattu* 

Public School 

October 2. 1995 
Lexington Park. Maryland 
Oreen Molly School 

October 16-1 7. 1995 
Los Angeles, California 
Delores Mission Women's Cooperatin' ami 
Child Care ( 'enter 
Kuelid Avenue School 
shKDS K.F..S. Preschool at 1 1 1 _\ 

Sixiv-eighih Street Lie me man Si hool Aheisthool 
Program 

Wei gam I A\emte St hool Alters hool Progiam 

October 17, 1995 
Santa Monica, California 
Kdison Language At ademv 

October 18. 1995 
Los Angeles, California 
Marcus Carves School 



November 29. 1995 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Murfreesboro .School District Aftersthool Piogiam 

November 80, 1995 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Bern School 

( .Itarlotie Par k Klcmentaiv St hool 
(»o\\er Llememan St hool 

February 5. 1996 

Yonkers, New York 

hugenio Mosto.s Micro Society School 

February 6, 1996 

Long Island City. New York 

Public School 150 (revisited l 

February 6. 1996 
Brooklyn, New York 

Public St hool the Bedford Village School 

February 6. 1996 
New York, New York 
Public St hool 120 (retisitedi 

March 6-7. 1996 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Barckn School 

Dr. Bernard Harris F.lementan St hool 

April 22, 1996 
Lexington Park. Maryland 
C »reen Holh School (levisited) 



October 31 -November 1. 1995 
Washington, D.C. 

Abram Simon Klcmentarv School 

Barbara Chambers Cultuial Center Alieist lu»o| Pmg,am 
Car Held Klementarv School 
Richatdsott l lementarv School 

fitst Steps Child Developinem Center 
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Appendix H 

Biographies of Members and Senior Staff of the Task Force 
on Learning in the Primary Grades 



Shirley M. Malcom. cochair of the task force, is head of the 
Directorate lor Education and Human Resources 
Programs of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The directorate is responsible 
for the association’s efforts in education and its activities 
for groups that are underrepresented in science and 
engineering, as well as for the promotion of public 
understanding of science and technology. Dr. Malcom, an 
ecologist bv training, has been a high school science 
teacher and a university faculty member. She has chaired 
a number of national committees addressing K-12 
education reform and access to scientific and technical 
education, careers, and hteraev. Dr. Malcom is a member 
of the National Science Board, the policvmaking body of 
the National Science Foundation, and of the President’s 
Committee of Advisors on Science and Technology. She is 
a trustee of Carnegie Corporation of New York and a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Admiral James D. Watkins (U.S. Navy, Retired), cochair of 
the task force, retired from the Navy in 198b after 
completing four years as Chief of Naval Operations. A 
1949 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, he was a naval 
officer for thirty-seven years. After his retirement, he 
served as chairman of the Presidential Commission on the 
AIDS epidemic, which reported its findings to President 
Reagan in 1988. In 1989 President Bush appointed him 
Secretary of Energy, a post he held until 1998. In 1994, 
Admiral Watkins helped establish the Consortium for 
Oceanographic Research and Education (CORE): he has 
been president of the consortium since its foundation. 
Admiral Watkins has worked throughout his career to help 
improve the education of the nation s vomit, particular!' 
in mathematics and science. He contributed to fuming 
Bowls: Brrpanng Am/menu )outh for thr 2 1st (.entury. a 1989 
report of Carnegie Corporation's Council on Adolescent 
Development, of which lie was a member. He was also a 
member of the task force that produced Starting 
Meeting thr Seeds of Our hmngrst Childun. a 1994 Carnegie 
report. He is a trustee of Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Bruce M. Alberts, president of the National Acadctnv of 
Sciences in Washington, D C., is known for his wotk both 
in biochemistry and inoletular biologv, in particular fot 
his extensive stitdv of the pioteui complexes that allow 
chromosomes to he leplicaled Mhetls giaciualed ftom 
Harvard College and earned a doctoiale from 1 larval d 
l niversm in He |omrd the farultv of Princeton 

l ntvetsm in I9hii and abet nn wai> moved io tlu 



department of biochemistry and biophysics at the 
University of California. San Francisco, where he became 
chair. He is the principal author of I'hr Molecular Biology oj 
thr O/i, tlu* leading textbook of ius kind. Mr. Alberts has 
long been committed to the improvement of science- 
education, dedicating much of his time to educational 
projects such as Citv Science, a program that seeks to 
improve science teaching in San Francisco elementary 
schools. 

Anthony J. Alvarado has been superintendent of 
Community School District Two in New York Citv since 
Julv 1987. As chief executive officer of tlu* district, he is 
responsible for the education of more than 21.000 
students in more than forty clcmenta.y and middle 
schools and the administration of an S84 million budget. 
During his tenure, the district has improved student 
performance, increased enrollment, created fifteen new 
schools, and obtained more than SI 1 million in federal 
magnet grants. Mr. Alvarado has more than thirty years of 
experience in education, having been a classroom teacher, 
principal, superintendent, and chancellor in the New York 
City public schools. As chancellor (1988-1984), he 
instituted full-day kindergarten programs and fostered the 
involvement of business in the schools. From 1984 to 1987, 
he was director of the Consortium for Worker Literacy, 
which provides adult basic education and skills training to 
more than 8.500 union members and their families. Mr. 
Alvarado serves on several boards, including those of the 
Consortium for Policy Research in Education, the Fund 
for New York Citv Public Education, and the Coni muni t\ 
Service Socictv. He* served on the presidential transition 
committee lor the U.S. Department of Education (1992) 
and on the educational panel advising the judge in the 
Philadelphia desegregation case (1994). He has taught at 
Citv College of New York. Long Island Universitv. Pate 
l ntvevsitv. Hunter College, and leathers College. 
Columbia Universitv 

Richard 1. Beattie is the chairman of the executive 
loinmittce of Simpson Thachei & Bartlett, when* he 
specializes in mergers and acquisitions, leveraged hmotits. 
and corporate law and finance. He has been with the fum 
Mine 19f)8, vdien he graduated fioiu the l imetstiv of 
Pennsylvania hiw School Mi. Beattie is also chairman of 
the hoy id of the Fund foi New York Citv Public Education. 
,i not-foi-piofii otgani/alton that develops and 
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implements programs i< » ( Meet svmoiiiwkIc impiov cnunLs 
in public education in New York ( in. He N also a tnetnbet 
of the board of directors ot Memoml Sloan-Kcllcring 
Hospital. WNET. Channel Thirteen. the National 
Women s 1 .aw Center, and du* Amerita-Kiael Friendship 
League. as well as a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Mr. Beattie is President Clintons Emissary lor 
(Apms. During the Carter administration, he served as 
general counsel ol the Departinein ol Health. Education, 
and Welfare, and in I960, as director of the transition and 
counsel to the secretary. he was in charge of organizing 
ihe C.S. Department of Education. Alter graduating from 
Dartmouth College in 1961. he served lour wars in the 
Marine Corps as a jet pilot. 

Cynthia G. Brown is direc tor ot the Resource Center on 
Educational Equity of the Council of Chid State School 
Officers, a position she lias held since 1986. Ihe center 
provides services designed to achieve equity and high- 
quality education for minorities, women, and girls and tor 
disabled. limiiecl-English-proticicni. and low-income 
students, ('.enter staff members carry- out research and 
policy formulation, develop reports and other materials, 
operate grants and other action programs, provide 
technical assistance to Mate education agencies, hold 
working conferences, and monitor federal and state civil 
rights and education programs focused on disadvantaged 
students. In 1992-1998. the center housed and managed 
i lie independent Commission on Chapter 1. Ms. Btowu 
has spent more than twenty-five wars working on 
educational equity and quality and civil rights issues. She 
served as principal deputy of HEWVs Office for Civil Rights 
during the Carter administration, and in 1980 site became 
first assistant secretary for civil rights in the L.S. 
Department of Education. She is the author of Twenix Years 
On: Sru* Federal and State Kales to Achieve Equity m Education 
1 1 9H7 ) . 

John L. Clendenin is chairman of the hoard and chief 
executive officer of BellSouth, the largest of the regional 
Bell telecommunications companies and one of the 
twenty-five largest C.S. public companies. Mr. Clendenin 
began bis telephone career with the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, subsequently moving to the Pacific 
Northwest Bell Telephone Company in Seattle and to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company in New 
York. He was elec ted president of Southern He'll in April 
1981, and he became chief executive officer of BellSouth 
on Jatiuarv l. 1984. Mi. Clendenin is a nienibei of seu-ial 
i oi pot ale liniu ds. including those of Pioviclian 



Corporation, the Kroger Cotnpam, Coca-Cola Enterprises 
Inc.. Springs Industries, and the Wachovia Corporation. 

He is a past chairman of the C.S. Chamber ot Commence 
and the National Alliance of Business and is the past 
national president of the Bov Scouts ol America. He is a 
member of the board ot governors of the American Red 
Cross and chairman of the National Junior Achievement 
board. Clendenin has served as a hoard member and 
officer oi a number of other civic, educational, and 
cultural organizations. A 19a’) graduate ot Not Uiwcsiei n 
Cniversitv in Evanston. Illinois, Mr. Clendenin served as a 
pilot in the C.S. Air Force Strategic Air Command. 

James P. Comer, M.D.. is the Maurice Falk Professor ol 
Child Psvchiatrv at the Yale Cniversitv Child Studv Center 
and associate dean of the Yale Cniversitv School of 
Medicine. He is also the director of the Yale Child Studv 
Center School Development Program. Dr. Comer has 
written four books, more than thirty-five chapters, and 
more than a hundred professional articles: between 19/8 
and 1993, he wrote a monthly article for Parents Alc/grtt/m\ 
and he continues as a contributing editor. His pioneering 
work in school restructuring has been featured in 
numerous newspapers, magazines, and television reports. 
He is a cofounder and past president of the Black 
Psychiatrists of America. He was a consultant to ChiUlten s 
Television Workshop and lias been a consultant, 
committee member, advisory board member, and trustee 
to numerous local and national organizations serving 
children. He has been named the John & Man Markle 
Scholar in Academic Medicine and has received the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award, the Harold W. McGraw. 
| r . # prize in Education, the Charles A. Dana Award tor 
Pioneering Achievement in Education, and manv other 
awards and honors, including more than thiriv-five 
honorary degrees. 

Adela Coronado-Greelev. the 1991 Illinois leather of the 
Year, is cofounder ot In ter- American Magnet School, the 
Midwest's first two-wav bilingual-immersion public school. 
From 1989 to 1990, she a member of the seven-person 
Chicago Public School Board of Trustees, whose 
responsibility it was to implement citvwidc school reform. 
A long-time educational activist and advocate for bilingual 
education. Mrs, Coronado-Greelev hits received manv 
awards and honors for her creative and dvnamic leaching 
style and her dedication to children. Her goal, and that ot 
ihe Inter-American Magnet School, is to have children 
from diverse language and <ullur.il backgrounds respect 
and appreciate one another's differences. Irani from one 
another, and excel academically. 
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Ernesto Cortes, Jr., is lilt* director of the Texas lnierfailh 
Education Fund: lu* is also the Southwest regional director 
of the Industrial Aieas Foundation iIAFL Mi*. Cories is a 
graduate ot Texas A&M l niversitv. In 19/4 Mr. C .ones 
founded Communities Organized tor Public Service 
(COPS), a broad-based grassroots organization of San 
Antonio's west and south side communities. He went on to 
found a network ot similar oigani/ations throughout 
Texas, as well as in New Mexico, Arizona. Nebraska, and 
Louisiana. The MacArthur Foundation recognized Mr. 
Cortes for bis accomplishments in the field of comniunitv 
organizing with a fellowship in 11)84. The successful efforts 
of the Southwest IAF Network and its support 
organization , the Texas lnierfailh Education Fund, have 
been recognized and funded b\ foundations such as 
Rockefeller, Ford, and the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

Linda Darling-Hammond is William F. Resell Professor in 
Curriculum and Teaching at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she is also codirector of the National 
Center for Restructuring Education, Schools, and 
Teaching fNCREST). She is executive director of the 
National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. 
She is the author or editor of six hooks, including 
Professional Dex>elopment Schools: Schools for Developing a 
Profession. A license to Teach: Building a I Profession for 21st 
Century Schools , and Authentic Assessment in Action, and she 
has written more than 150 journal articles, chapters, and 
monographs on educational poliev and practice. Dr. 
Darling-Hammond. a member of the National Academv of 
Education, has served on mam national advisory hoards, 
including the National Research Councils Panel on the 
Future of Educational Research and the White House 
Advisory Panel’s Resource Group for the National 
Education Goals, Dr, Darling-Hammond is chair of both 
New York State’s Council on Curriculum and Assessment 
and the Model Standards Committee of the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium. She began 
her career as a public school teacher. Before joining the 
Teachers College faculty in 1989. she was director of the 
RAND Corporation’s Education and Human Resources 
Program. 

Douglas Fuchs is a professor in the department of special 
education at Peabodv College of Vanderbilt L niversitv and 
codirector of the Kennedy Center’s Institute on Education 
and Learning. He received his Ph D. in educational 
psychology from the University of Minnesota. He has 
taught first graders with serious emotional disturbance in 
Baltimore, taught in a regular fourth-grade classroom in 
Pennsylvania, and served as a school psychologist in the 
Minneapolis public m bools. Dr. Fuchs has served as 
principal investigator on projects that have investigated 
teacher assistance teams, peer-assisted learning strategies, 
( in in ubitn-based uieaMuemeni. and methods for 



leinicgraiiiig students with disabilities into mainstream 
sellings; ail these projects were conducted in the public 
schools. Currently, be chairs the Counc il for Exceptional 
Children's Task Fence on Special Education Effectiveness 
and is an advisor on inclusion to the National Conference 
ol Sl«:ie Legislatures. The author of more than 120 articles 
in a variety of journals, he is co-editor of the Journal of 
Special Education and serves on the editorial boards of 
seven other journals. In 1991. he was elected a fellow of 
Division 15 (educational psychology) and Division Hi 
(school ps\ chologv) of the American Psychological 
.Association. 

Renji Hakuta is a professor of education at Stanford 
University, where he teacb.es in the programs of language, 
literacy and culture, and psychological studies in 
education. An experimental psychologist bv training (he 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in 1979), he is 
currently concentrating his research on the linguistic 
development of bilingual children. Fits publications 
include Mirror of Language: \ I'he Debate on Bilingualism and 
In Other Words: I'he Science and Psychology of Second Language 
Acquisition. He serves as cochair of the National 
Educational Policy and Priorities Board for the U S. 
Department of Education and as chair of the National 
Academy of Sciences' Committee on Developing a 
Research Agenda on the Education of Limited English 
Proficient and Bilingual Students. 

Sharon Lynn Kagan, senior associate at Yale University's 
Bush Center in Child Development and Social Poliev. is a 
nationally and internationally recognized expert on the 
care and education of young children and their families. 
She is a frequent consultant to the White House, 
Congress, the National Governors’ Association, the U.S. 
departments of Education and Health and Human Ser- 
vices, and numerous national foundations, corporations, 
and professional associations. Dr. Kagan, who has served 
on more than fortv national hoards and panels, including 
the governing board of the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC), President 
Clinton’s education transition team, and national 
commissions on Head Start and Chapter 1, and she has 
published widely on such issues as the development of 
poliev for children and families, family support, earlv 
childhood pedagogy, strategies for collaboration and 
service integration, and the evaluation ot social programs. 
Dr. Kagan has been a Head Start teacher and director, a 
fellow* in the U.S. Senate, a public school administrator, 
and director of the New Yoik City Mayor’s Office of Earlv 
Childhood Education. 
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Stephen Martinez is pmuipal c >1 the Edison Language 
\tadeiuv. .1 Spanish immersion school in the Santa 
Momc a-M.ilihu luilied School District. Mr. Martiue/ 
began Ins ic.k lung career with the district in 1973 .is a 
bilingual cducutoi. Alter live rears he was promoted to 
district he.idqii.il ins as assistant to the snpiTvisoi oi 
< nine nlnni. He lain served the distric t .is director « >t the 
outdooi edin atum piogram and direc tor ol ride VII. I'. SI., 
and bilingual education; he also lias administratise 
experience at budi the secondary and elcuieutaiv levels. 
In 1992 Mr. Mai tine/ lonnded the I list Japanese 
nninersion pmgiain in the state ol California. and in 
Scpteinhrt I '.I’M lie established a multilanguage total 
iinnuMsion school, the- first and onlv school in Calilnmia 
io ptoMcle cme cmricuhnn i nsi ruction in Japanese and 
Spanish to Liiglish-dotuinaut children. He has writ ten 
several ednc.ti lonal workbooks. Mr. Martino/ holds 
bachelor’s decrees in psve'hologv and in Mexican 
Mnerican studies and a master's decree* in educational 
adniinistration: he is a doctoral candidate at IVpperdine 
I'niversitv m l.os Angeles. 

Richard P. Mills became president of die University ol the 
State ol New York and conimissioner of education in 
August 1 WO. .As commissioner. l)r. Mills is chief executive 
officer of the Board of Regents, which has jurisdiction over 
cverv education endeavor in the state, including public 
and non public rlcmcntarv. middle, and secondary 
education: public and independent colleges and 

universities: museums, libraries, historical societies, and 
archives: the \ui.uioual tehahtlitaticm s\ siem: and the 
licensing ami mersighl ol ihirtv-eighl prolessions. Dr. 
Mills (. 1111 “ to New York lrom Vermont, where lie had 
served as commissioner of education for seven rears. 
Before that. Di. Mills served as a special assistant to 
Covernor Thomas H. Kean of Newjersev lor four rears, 
having held a \arietv ol other posts in the New Jersey 
Department of Education, including special assistant to 
the commissioner and deputy assistant commissioner. Dr. 
Mills received a bachelor's degree in history from 
Middlebmy College in 1966 and a doctorate in education 
from Columbia I'niversitv in 1977. From 1967 to 1971 Dr. 
Mills taught Itiston at the Dalton School in NewYoik C.itv. 
With lour other teachers, he helped establish and run the 
Elizabeth Seeger School in New York Citv from 1971 to 
1973. 

Martha Minow is a piolessoi ol law at l Luv ai ci Law School, 
where she teaches iatnih law and civil pioecduic. Dr 
Minow is the autltoi ol Making .Mi (hr Diffnente: hit (mum. 
i.xfiuutm. and \ went an Lair. which was chosen as an 
Outstanding Book on the subject ol human lights in this 
couiurv In the (histavus Meets Centei lot the Stuck ol 
Human Rights m the L'uited States. Di Minow lias u!m» 



i cilled iuini/s .Matins: leadings on ha md\ l.nrs and lit • l.itu- 
.uid two other books. She has wntien articles about the 
tieatnieiil ol women, childieii. persons witli disal)thties. 
and uieinheis oi ethnic, i.u ul. or ic ligioiis minorities. Di. 
Minow sci\es on the t.icuhv ol the Doing Justice piogram 
at Btandcis l uivrrsilv . winch iutroduc es judges to woi ks ol 
literature as maiei ial lot rellecttng on the tasks of judging. 
She has served on the boaids of the American Bai 
foundation, the- W. T. C.iant foundation, the Judge David 
l . Ba/elon (.cuter lor Mental Health Law. the Covenant 
foundation, the Katuilv Ceiitci t Soinei \ die. 
Massachusetts), and the Judge Baker ( ihildren's ( .enter. 
Dr. Minow is a member of the advisory ecunniittec io the 
Human Rights Program at Harvard Law School. Before 
entering teaching, she was a law clcik lot Justice 
1 hurgood Marshall and for judge David Ba/elon. 

.Allan R. Odden is a professor of educational 
administration at the I'niversitv ol Wisconsin- Madison 
and codirector of the* Consortium for Policy Research in 
Education. An expert on school finance, education policv, 
education policv implementation. sc bool-based 
management, and teacher compensation, he is author of 
more than 130 journal articles and c hapters. He ieccn .lv 
edited Rethinking Sdiuul it name: An Agenda /nr the IWt A 
and coauthored School finance: A Policy Pers/tectivr and 
Educational Leadership Jut America s Schools. His newest book 
is Paying Teachers for H/. ■/ They Know and Du. He worked 
with the Education Commission of the States for a decade, 
serving as director ol policv analysis and research and as 
directot of its educational finance center. Di. Odden a 
past president of the American Education Finance 
.Association. He received Ph.D. and NLA. degiees from 
Columbia Cniwrsiiv. a master of divinity degree bom the 
Cuion Theological Seminary, and a B.S. from Brown 
University. He was a mathematics teacher and cm riculuni 
developer in New York Citv's East Harlem for five* vears. 

Lauren Resnick is a prolessor of psvchologv at the 
L’niversiiv of Pittsburgh, where she directs the Learning 
Research and Development Center. Her recent research 
has focused on assessment, the nature and development of 
thinking abilities, and the relationship between school 
learning and evrrvdav competence. Dr. Resnick is 
cofounder and director ol the New Standards Project, a 
consortium of eighteen states that are setting shared 
performance standards and building examinations that 
will vield an internationally benchmarked high school 
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